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A fresh look at last session’s reapportionment 


plans shows why it is nearly impossible for 


the legislature to act. The house and senate 


will change each other, but not themselves. 


OU wouldn't know by reading Iowa 

newspapers that reapportionment 
of the seats in the lowa General Assem- 
bly is much of an issue. Anyone of con- 
sequence in Iowa politics, it seems, is 
for it. And, what is more important, 
they seem to be agreed upon how far 
reapportionment should go. 

There is apparently unanimous agree- 
ment that one chamber in Iowa’s legis- 
lature should represent population (or, 
to put it simply, be under urban con- 
trol), and the other should represent 
area (or remain under small county 
control ). 

The two Democratic candidates for 
governor in the June primary said they 
would accept this formula. The three 
Republican candidates endorsed it. Even 
the Iowa Farm Bureau Federation and 
the Iowa Association of Manufacturers 
announced they would approve of re- 
apportionment if it went only this far. 

There has been, however, a conspicu- 
ous lack of discussion of the real re- 
Which chamber 
should represent area and which cham- 
ber should represent population? 

This issue wasn’t mentioned by either 
party during the 1958 campaign. The 
Farm Bureau and the manufacturers 
have taken no stand on it. However, the 
Democratic Party at its 1960 state con- 
vention came out four-square for a re- 
apportionment plan that would base the 
Senate on area and the House on popu- 
lation. Lieutenant Governor E. J. Mc- 
Manus, the party’s candidate for gov- 
ernor, had introduced a plan of this 
sort during his term in the State Senate. 
He still favors it. The Republicans, at 
their 1960 state convention, tenaciously 
avoided the issue. Attorney General 
Norman Erbe, their candidate for gov- 
ernor, when asked by the Cedar Rapids 
Gazette for his stand, said the issue was 
a matter for the state legislature and 
not the governor. 

The failure of the Republicans (and 
some Democrats) and of the state’s two 
most powerful lobbies to be specific on 


apportionment issue: 
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by KIRK BOYD 


this question carries the implication that 
the question isn’t very important. It is. 
Or, it can safely be said, it was to the 
last Iowa General Assembly, and it will 
be to the one that is elected this Novem- 
ber and meets in January 1961. 

In fact, many informed lowans believe 
that this is the fatal stumbling block to 
reapportionment by legislative action. 
Representative David Stanley of Musca- 
tine, author of one of the revamping 
bills in the last session says flatly: 
“There is no hope of the legislature 
ever passing a reapportionment bill. 
Neither house will agree to having it- 
self changed.” 

By the time the last assembly ad- 
journed on May 7, 1959, 157 of its 158 
members (Senator Norval Evans, a Fair- 
field Republican, was the exception) had 
voted for a reapportionment plan of 
some sort. 

The members of the House of Repre- 
sentatives had firmly favored reappor- 
tioning the seats in the Senate. They had 
passed two plans to this effect. The 
senators were firmly convinced that re- 
apportionment was long overdue and 
that the seats in the House of Repre- 
sentatives should be reapportioned. They 
had passed two plans to this effect. 
Neither chamber would take the neces- 
Sary step: pass a reapportionment plan 
that would reapportion itself. 

Some cynics said many, if not most, 
legislators had personal and practical 
reasons for supporting one or the other 
of the reapportionment plans. These 
legislators voted, it was said, for the 
plans which left their own districts in- 
tact. This wasn’t, as one look at the roll 
call votes will bring clear, true of all 
legislators. And, during the legislative 
debates and since, other reasons were 
advanced. 


THE MAIN PLANS 


Two major plans were brought before 
the Iowa General Assembly in 1959: 
The Shaff Plan (named after sponsor 
Senator David Shaff, Clinton Republi- 





THE 


can) and the Stuart Plan (after spon- 
sor William Stuart, Chariton Republi- 
can. ) 

The Shaff Plan would have made the 
House of Representatives the area cham- 
ber, setting up 99 House districts along 
the present county border lines. This 
would have guaranteed all 99 counties 
one—and only one—House seat. Any 
county that voted to consolidate with 
another county would remain a legisla- 
tive district. Sixty Senate seats would 
have been alloted on the basis of popu- 
lation. The Stanley and Miller plans 
were variations of the Shaff Plan. 

The Stuart Plan would have made 
the Senate the area chamber. It would 
have divided the state into 53 legisla- 
tive districts. The seven most populous 
counties would have been made districts 
by themselves. The smaller 92 would 
have been paired off into 45 districts. 
Each district would get a senator. Each 
would get at least one representative 
and one extra representative for every 
25,000 extra dwellers. The Freed-Wilson 
and Governor’s Reapportionment Action 
Committee Plans were variations on the 
Stuart Plan theme. The latter, however, 
would have crossed county lines where 
necessary to achieve a variation of no 
more than 10 per cent between House 
districts. 

The Shaff Plan and its variants were 
backed by the House of Representatives. 
The Farm Bureau backed the Shaff 
Plan in opposition to the Stuart Plan. 


STUART OBJECTIONS 


E. Howard Hill, Federation president, 
said his organization did not object to 
the Stuart Plan because it made the 
Senate the area chamber. “We believe 
that one house should be on area and 
one on population,” said Hill. “We do 
not think it extremely important which 
one.” Hill said the Stuart Plan violated 
the “pure” area-population principle by 
making the seven largest counties dis- 
tricts by themselves. Hill said this could 
lead, in future years, to more and more 

















urban control of the Senate. “We con- 
sider it only a foot in the door to even- 
tually having both houses on a popula- 
tion basis,” said Hill. 

Other opponents of the Stuart Plan 
used a more direct reasoning: The 
Stuart Plan did not guarantee a legisla- 


STUART 





House based on population, 115 members, county lines intact. 





Senate based on area, 53 members, 7 single county districts. 


tive seat to every county—no matter 
how de-populated—and the Shaff Plan 
did. Every county has had its own 
House seat since 1904. It is looked upon 
by some legislators, not as a tradition, 
but as a right. 

“The county units,” said State Repre- 


PLAN 


HOUSE 


SENATE 


SHAFF 


REAPPORTIONMENT LOGJAM 


sentative Eugene Halling, an Orient 
Republican, “are the basic foundations 
of Iowa government.” Said Richard 
Stephens, Ainsworth Republican, blunt- 
ly: “It is as important for every county 
to be represented in the legislature as it 
is for every state to be represented in 


PLAN 





House based on area, 99 members, each county is a district. 





Senate based largely on population with total of 60 members. 
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the national government.” 

Hill, writing in the Farm Bureau's 
newspapers stated strong arguments for 
a reapportionment plan that gave every 
county a legislator, then added that his 
organization did not demand a one-per- 
county plan. 

The pro-Shaff Plan and Farm Bureau 
stands, when studied in print, had three 
holes in them. 

1. The view that the “pure” area- 
population principle would be important 
to a future generation of legislators was 
an extremely naive one. A “pure’’ area 
Senate, such as would fit the demands 
of the Farm Bureau, could consist of 
50 districts—a single one-county district 
and 49 two-county districts. Small coun- 
ties would be thrown into districts with 
large urban counties. The small rural 
counties would have less voting power 
in the Farm Bureau's “‘pure’’ area cham- 
ber than they would have under the 
impure Stuart Plan. If a move to place 
both chambers under urban domination 
were ever made, the “pure” Farm 
Bureau Senate would be less an obstacle 
than would the Senate proposed by the 
Stuart Plan. 

2. Those demanding one house on 
“pure” area appear to drop the “pure” 
demand when considering the popula- 
tion house. While the Governor's Com- 
mittee asked for no more than a 10 
per cent deviation (which would require 
crossing county lines), the Farm Bureau 
would apparently be willing to go over 
40 per cent according to their speakers 
and literature. 

3. It is difficult to make a case for 
the right of each county to have its 
own legislator. It is difficult to see the 
analogy between the county role in the 
state government and the state role in 
the national government. The counties 
are not the foundation of state gov- 
ernment. The counties did not create 
the state as the states created the fed- 
eral government. The state created the 
counties for its own purposes. The state 
governments have a wide range of pow- 
ers. They have great discretion in deter- 
mining their own forms of governments 
and the policies of these governments. 
The counties of Iowa were not set up 
to serve as governmental units. They 
were set up primarily to serve as ad- 
ministrative arms of the state govern- 
ment. The states, to a great extent, are 
economic, educational, cultural, and eth- 
nic units, usually with natural bound- 
aries and interests of their own. The 
counties, on the other hand, are none of 
these. They are mere lines on the map. 


STUART SUPPORT 
The State Senate, backed by Governor 
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Herschel C. Loveless and the state’s 


urban daily newspapers, favored the 
Stuart (Senate-on-area) plan over the 
Shaff (House-on-area) plan. Their 
reasons: 

1. The Shaff Plan was an obvious 
violation of the two-house legislative 
principles of the Founding Fathers. The 
Fathers, Alexander Hamilton and James 
Madison, in The Federalist conceived of 
a two-house legislature in which the 
two chambers would play different 
roles. The House of Representatives was 
to represent popular opinion. The Senate 
was to be a deliberative body of small 
membership, insulated by long terms 
against the day-to-day whims of the 
public. The Shaff Plan, said the Cedar 
Rapids Gazette, “completely reverses the 
whole concept of our form of govern- 
ment by proposing that the smaller 
Senate, which is the continuing body 
with overlapping four-year terms, repre- 
sent population.” 

State Senator Stuart pointed out that 
the Shaff Plan would increase the Sen- 
ate membership from fifty to sixty. It 
would, said Stuart, leave the assembly 
with “no Senate and two Houses.” 
Stuart told his fellow senators: “When 
this body becomes the population house 
that is to act and reflect public opinion 
quickly the deliberative procedure has 
been destroyed.” 

2. The Senate, because it is the 
smaller of the two bodies, could not 
represent population and reflect popu- 
lar opinion as well as could the House 
of Representatives. 

The members of the population cham- 
ber, said the Des Moines Register. 
“should be the representatives of the 
smallest number of people possible. This 
is the best way to keep state govern- 
ment responsible to the people.” 

The Shaff Plan, said the Register, was 
“far less democratic and fair than the 
Stuart Plan.” Explained the Register: 
“The House districts would vary in 
population from 8,000 to 225,000. The 
senators would be less responsive to 
public opinion since they would come 
from districts that might comprise as 
many as four counties. Each senator 
would represent 45,000 as contrasted 
with the Stuart Plan, which would find 
each representative member representing 
25,000 people.” 

3. One result of the Shaff Plan 
would be that some senators elected for 
four-year terms would get only two-year 
terms at the end of each decade because 
their districts would be redrawn in the 
middle of their terms. “I can see more 
strife and turmoil (under the Shaff 
Plan) than we have ever had under 
school reorganization,” said State Sena- 





tor D. C. Nolan, Iowa City Republican. 

4. The Shaff Plan would have done 
little toward increasing the present leg- 
islative power of the urban areas. 

The Stuart Plan, for instance, would 
have changed the House of Representa- 
tives from one controlled by the sparsely 
populated rural counties to one con- 
trolled by the urban areas. The Senate 
would have been left much as it is now. 
The Shaff Plan, on the other hand, 
would have given a few more seats to 
the urban counties in the Senate while 
further weakening their position in the 
House. 

The Shaff Plan would have given the 
rural minority far more power in its 
area chamber (the House) than the 
Stuart Plan would have given in its area 
chamber (the Senate). Under the Stuart 
Plan, counties with 37 per cent of the 
population would have controlled the 
Senate. Under the Shaff Plan counties 
with only 20 per cent of the population 
would have controlled the House. 

The Des Moines Register, after com- 
paring the present apportionment of 
seats to the Shaff Plan, said: “The im- 
provement is so minor it will not settle 
the reapportionment issue.” State Sena- 
tor Jan Dykhouse, a Rock Rapids Re- 
publican and no violent reapportion- 
ment partisan, called the Shaff Plan 
“token reapportionment.” Some urban 
legislators thought the Shaff Plan 
would, in effect, reduce the present leg- 
islative power of the urban counties. 
The late State Representative Frank 
Martin, a Cedar Rapids Democrat, told 
the House: ‘““We came here on the of- 
fensive to get better representation for 
our areas. Now we are on the defensive. 
We just want you to vote against this 
so we can hang onto what we have.” 

5. The Shaff Plan offered plenty of 
opportunity to gerrymander the urban 
majority out of its rightful voice in 
government. 

The plans that made the House the 
population chamber would have been 
insurance against gerrymandering in 
themselves. Under the Shaff Plan, with 
its large senatorial districts, many dis- 
tricts in which the urban voice would 
be muffled by a coalition of urban con- 
servative and rural voters could have 
been set up. 

6. There were grave suspicions, even 
in the minds of many Republican legis- 
lators, that the legislative Republicans 
wanted to pass the Shaff Plan or one of 
its variations despite its obvious imper- 
fections, just so the voters could be told 
in 1960 that a Republican legislature 
had passed a reapportionment plan. 

Said Stuart in explanation of his vote: 

(Continued on page 51) 

























































BIX. 


the Canonized Cornetist 


In one short decade, Davenport's voice of jazz 


created a legend with his musical experimentation. 


Text & photos by JOSEPH K. BROWN 


Recordings, several compositions preserve memory of Bix Beiderbecke’s brilliant talent. N° ONE is really sure how jazz 

started. Experts have argued with 

equal force for both Polynesia and 

Africa as points of origin. Some have 

even claimed that Croatian folk melo- 

dies have contributed to the form of 

music we know as jazz today. Despite 

the non-agreement of the anthropolo- 

4 gists and musical historians, the fact 

remains that jazz has been one of the 

most vigorous artistic movements of the 

twentieth century. And to its first gold- 

en era, The Jazz Age, from 1920 to 

1930, Iowa lent one of the most articu- 

late voices, a cornetist whose playing 

has inspired a whole “school” of im- 

provisation, whose brief career has in- 

spired best selling fiction, and whose 
name is that of legend. 

Bix Beiderbecke is to many The Jazz 
Age personified. His public life span- 
ned the decade, his talents helped to 
give the era voice. Those years were 
fast years and once gone their like 
would never be again. So with Bix. 

He was born in 1903, the youngest 
of three children of Bismark H. and 
Agatha J. Beiderbecke. The family en- 
joyed a comfortable income from a lum- 
ber and coal business; and was cultured 
in the manner of the turn of the cen- 
tury middle class. Musical talent was 
not lacking to the Beiderbecke name, 
and when little Leon Bismark (“Bickie” 
or “Bix” to the family elders) showed 
musical precocity he took his place in 
family dreams as a concert pianist. He 
was able to pick out melodies on the 
piano when only a blond toddler, and 
though he made his name as a hot cor- 
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Beiderbeckes lived in shaded, substantial Grand-Wallin Court section in Davenport. 


netist the piano was throughout his life 
a constant companion and solace. It af- 
forded him release and relaxation and 
was a medium of experimentation with 
new harmonic and melodic ideas 
When Bix was fifteen, his previously 
normal childhood was abruptly diverted. 
His older brother, Charles, had just 
been discharged from the army and to 
celebrate his release he bought his mu- 
sically oriented family a Victrola, a 
fashionable and logical gift. An assort- 
ment of records came with the phono- 
graph and among them were selections 
by The Original Dixieland Jazz Band, 
a group of white musicians from New 
Orleans who borrowed the style of the 


early Negro jazz bands and rose to 


fame on rough syncopation and unin- 
hibited dynamics. It was Larry Shields 


clarinet first and later Nick La Rocca’s 





cornet playing that got Bix’s ear as he 


played and replayed the records. He 


pleaded for a cornet and lessons. His 


Uncle Al gave him a horn and would 
have taught him to play, but family 
tastes were shocked when it was learned 
that the lessons would be used by the 
boy to play not Wagner but “jass 

Bix was not dissuaded. He'd play the 


records and practice making the notes 


on the horn. He learned how to blow 
and to finger the valves so he could 
play along with the Victrola. He would 
slow the machine and pick out a tune 
in a lower key, then speed it up and 
repeat the accompaniment. The music 
was unorthodox and so was the instruc- 
tion. Bix didn't learn or play by any 
book; it was all by heart 

The cornet and the music ruled him. 
He listened to local dance bands in 
Davenport and in Rock Island, Moline, 
and Geneseo, Illinois. In those days ex- 
cursion steamers tied up at Davenport 
and on one, The Dixie Belle, Bix heard 
a young New Orleans boy play jazz 
trumpet, the boy’s name: Louis Arm- 
strong. The fascination of improvised 
jazz was close at hand, and Bix availed 
himself of every opportunity to listen. 

By 1920 he was accomplished enough 
to be playing with a local group of 
young musicians, Buckley's Novelty 
Orchestra, and out of this venture into 
organized music came his application 
for a certificate of professionalism, a 
union card. He took the union examina- 
tion on the cornet and failed when the 
board ran in some unfamiliar manu- 
script for a sight reading test, but later 


Bix came back and won membership by 





playing some recital tunes on the piano 
Once he had the card it was time he 
started moving; he had eleven more 
years of life in which to crowd acclaim 
and stardom. 

Parental authority was still to be 
heard though, and because of his failing 
scholastic averages the decision was to 
pack him off to school where he could 
be away from the competition of his 
Davenport musical activities. The school 
chosen was Lake Forest Academy in the 
North Chicago suburbs. 

Now from Bix’s standpoint Lake 
Forest couldn't have been a better spot. 
Chicago was just beginning to roar with 
jazzmen who had emigrated from New 
Orleans two years before. For a time 
Chicago was jazz, with King Oliver, 
Louis Armstrong, Bessie Smith, Kid 
Ory, and other Orleans emigres spread- 
ing the new music from the south. 

So Bix went to Lake Forest, enrolled 
in September, 1921, then slowly and 
surely parted company with formal edu- 
cation forever. (He did enter SUI as a 
special student in 1925 during a lull in 
jobbing, but it was no good and he left 
the university after only four days.) 
The education he sought was to be had 
at the feet of the New Orleans greats. 
Hot music, fast life, easy kicks, cheap 
bottles, all made the inducement ir- 
resistible. 

Bix returned to Davenport in the 
spring of 1922, finally passed the union 
examination and began jobbing in the 
Tri-City area. 

But Chicago was still a lure, and 
when a Chicago jazz fan, Wilbur Hatch, 
whom Bix had known from the Lake 
Forest days, booked a band into a Wis- 
consin Lake resort Bix needed no coax- 
ing. As were all the early bands Bix 
played with, the combo was greatly 
inferior to his own cornet playing. It 
was only later that Bix was able to play 
in combination with musicians near his 
own stature, but by then it was too 
late for the records he made to reflect 
Bix’s real greatness. In these early bands 
of the Chicago area were some of the 
players with whom Bix would live and 
work the rest of his life. It is from 
many of them that we get the warmest 
reminiscences of Bix as a person. 

Chicago region musicians formed the 
most famous of Bix’s early groups. 
This was the Wolverines, so named be- 
cause of an early location job in Ohio. 
Bix formed many lasting associations 
from the group, and because of the 
band’s popularity at Indiana University 
dances he came to know as one of his 
closest friends Hoagy Carmichael, then 
a law student at the Bloomington 


school. 

















Hoagy is among many who _ have 
written ecstatically over Bix’s playing. 
Hoagy’s gang, a group of campus char- 
acters calling themselves the Bent 
Eagles, was among the first of the fan 
groups who were to mob the talented 
but reticent Iowan. Many speak and 
write of Bix’s retiring nature and his 
innate sense of propriety. He just did 
not fit the stereotype of the hell-raising 
musician despite the troubles he had 
with alcoholism. His drinking gave him 
passive solace when he was confronted 
with an inability to achieve technically 
that music which he wanted to play. 
It was not a means of dropping inhibi- 
tions imposed by a well mannered mid- 
dle class upbringing. 

Bix’s first recordings now began 
to appear, crude acoustically engraved 
discs bearing the Gennett label. These 
were with the Wolverines and were re- 
corded at Gennett’s home studios in 
Richmond, Indiana, in the eastern part 
of the state. These records, many con- 
sider, are Bix’s best. That they reveal 
him to be young and strong musically 
is true, but the accompaniment fur- 
nished by the rest of the Wolverines is 
so far below Bix’s ability that his 
prowess is distorted by the poor com- 
parison. In these his ties with the Origi- 
nal Dixieland Jazz Band and riverboat 
bands are still evident. His more ma- 
ture, melodic, and original approach 
was not to be heard for two years at 
least. 

Bix lasted with the Wolverines until 
the band was booked into a New York 
dancery in the fall of 1924. The job was 
a grind, and Bix was apparently not 
ready yet for New York. He was there 
just long enough for some of the New 
Yorkers to hear him (notably Red 
Nichols of “Five Pennies” fame); then 
he gave notice and left after breaking 
in his replacement, Chicagoan Jimmy 
McPartland, whose polished, tasteful 
playing to this day reflects some of the 
ideas of his talented mentor. 

After spending the year-end holidays 
at home and abortively trying to enroll 
at SUI, Bix jobbed again in the Chi- 
cago area; made one Gennett record un- 
der his own name (Bix and his Rhythm 
Jugglers) using young Tommy Dorsey 
on trombone and Don Murray on clari- 
net plus a Chicago rhythm section. A 
summer of work in 1925 in the Chi- 
cago area again put him in contact with 
great names and with ambitious talented 
youngsters soon to be great names 
Benny Goodman for one. 

In September a notable musical part- 
nership was formed when Bix joined 
Frankie Trumbauer, about the only C- 
melody saxophonist outside the Six 


Brown Brothers to gain fame on that 
archaic horn. Bix had met Trumbauer 
in New York. The Trumbauer orches- 
tra was in St. Louis on a ballroom job 
and from this association sprang many 
of Bix’s finest musical ideas and ideals 
Able musicians both, Bix and ‘Tram’ 
(Trumbauer) were to explore many 
branches of music and gather ideas 
from a broad spectrum of sources as 
widely separated as French Impression- 
ism and Negro blues; harmonic ideas 
that long presaged the introverted, cool 
music that the “pioneers” of the late 
1940's popularized in jazz performances. 
Tram and Bix now perfected the trick 
which identified their partnership, the 
chase chorus, an improvised series of 
four bar interludes divided, two meas- 
ures each, between saxophone and cor- 
net. A call and repeat sort of routine 

All the while Bix took musical refuge 
in the harmonic possibilities of the 
piano when the single melodic line that 
his horn could perform was simply not 
enough to realize the wealth of musical 
ideas that were now crowding into his 
consciousness. He experimented with the 
tone colors of Debussy and Ravel, and 
he admired the works of Gustav Holst, 
Charles Ives, and Eastwood Lane. The 
latter's Adirondack sketches is always 
mentioned as a _ favorite suite. Bix’s 
ideas moved to semiclassical music as 
well as jazz, and he composed several 
short piano pieces revealing this mu- 
sical dualism (“In a Mist,” “In the 
Dark,” “Candlelight,” “Flashes” ). Bix 
even recorded “In a Mist” in 1927. But 
acquaintances say that this was but a 


fractional representation of his ability; 
that his real imaginative genius was re- 
vealed in keyboard harmonies when he 
was absent-mindedly noodling at a pi- 
ano, improvising in a kind of stream of 
consciousness soliloquy. 

Bix and Tram took an important step 
in 1926 when they signed on for a tour 
with Detroit bandleader, Jean. Gold- 
kette. Goldkette had several musical 
units booked for location jobs in and 
around his Detroit headquarters. A 
syrupy outfit under Owen Bartlett was 
located at the plush Book-Cadillac 
hotel; quite another type of band was 
at Hudson Lake, Indiana, near South 
Bend. In it were Bix and Tram with 
PeeWee Russell, the legendary clari- 
netist who had come along from St 
Louis, and Ray Ludwig who backed 
Bix up on the brass section to form the 
nucleus of what would be the greatest 
Goldkette band of all. This was the 
band that toured the midwest and east- 
ern states in fall, 1926, and_ spring, 
1927. It made many Victor records, 
eighteen of which had Bix in the studio 
These records still turn up and prove 
to collectors that this was one of the 
greatest large bands that has been put 
together. The band played well; it had 
stars, an intelligently arranged book, 
and a shrewd manager. It was so good 
it had to fail, in the time-honored 
fashion 

Bix made records not only with the 
big band, where, alas, he mainly played 
as part of the ensemble, but recorded. 
too, with various Goldkette sidemen 


These latter records were issued with 


A Bix ‘Baedeker’ 


IX Beiderbecke can be heard on 

Riverside Records (12-123) cover- 
ing the early Wolverine days; Colum- 
bia Records’ triptych “The Bix Beider- 
becke Story” (CL 844-5-6) tracing his 
career to the Whiteman days of 1929- 
1930. There are selections featuring 
Bix on Camden's “Great Jazz Brass” 
(CAL 383); RCA Victor's “Young 
Bing Crosby” (LPM 2071); and Cam- 
den’s “Dixieland and New Orleans 
Jazz” (CAL 446). This last has a re- 
issue of the Whiteman “San.” 

Many Whiteman records of the 
21000 series black label 78 RPM Vic- 
tors still turn up in secondhand stores 
and the earlier Goldkettes on 20000 
series Victor also come to light though 
less frequently. Very few of the Wol- 
verine or Trumbauer records exist as 


original copies, but Riverside and 
Columbia have preserved these per- 
formances on LP in the releases men- 
tioned. 

A leading exponent of jazz history, 
and a Bix enthusiast is Minneapolis 
trumpeter Doc Evans who can occa- 
sionally be heard in Iowa as at the 
1959 Des Moines Art Center concerts. 
The nearly legendary Jimmy Kovarik 
of Spillville wields a clean and driv- 
ing Bixian cornet but seems to have 
drifted out of circulation. 

As Bix’s style, his ideas, and what 
he was driving at become more fa- 
miliar to the listener, it is not surpris- 
ing that in almost any jazz perform- 
ance where musicianship and good 
taste prevail, a little bit of Bix is al- 
ways to be heard. 





artist credit to Frankie Trumbauer’s 
Orchestra and contain many chase cho- 
ruses by Tram and Bix which had been 
worked out a year before at the Arcadia 
in St. Louis. 

When the big Goldkette band finally 
broke up in the fall of 1927, a third of 
its personnel was taken on by the bur- 
geoning self-styled King of Jazz, Paul 
Whiteman. For Bix this was the top 
the featured hot solo spot with the 
greatest dance band in the country. It 


paid three hundred dollars a week— 


record dates were extra, and many. Bix 
wrote home of his awe at the step he 
was taking. It was a long step away 
from the freedom of the Wolverines, 
but it held a wealth of musical ideas 
for a musician of Bix’s tastes. Tom 
Satterfield, Ferde Grofé, and the ex- 
Goldkette arranger, Bill Challis, had 
evolved a cumbersome but tastefully 
complex book. There were show tunes 
and concert numbers as well as three- 
chorus dance pieces. The band featured 
vocals, a string section, and sometimes 
three pianos: a lot going on. Bix was 
apprehensive about joining when he re- 
membered his old sight-reading trouble. 

Bix’s first record with the band was 
in November 1927. It was a Chicago- 
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made Victor 12-inch waxing with the 
“concert” orchestra (the full band play- 
ing a tempo, five minute arrangements ). 
The tune was an old friend, “Wash- 
board Blues’ and in for the vocal and 
piano chorus was another old friend, 
Hoagy Carmichael, the Indiana Bent 
Eagle, now well on his way to fame as 
a composer-performer. Bix plays for a 
short chorus in a small hot band within 
a band (a routine Whiteman used in 
stage appearances many times) and his 
driving force lifts the whole record into 
the collectors’ item category. This and 
another record, “San,” made in January, 
1928, were his best waxings with the 
Whiteman band. “San” in particular is 
worthy of close hearing; its instrumen- 
tation and approach clearly anticipates 
the brass ensembles of the Miles Davis 
(1949) era. A cool record in the hottest 
decade jazz has known. Bill Challis 
wrote the arrangement, and Bix had the 
best backing of his recording career: 
Jimmy Dorsey on cornet (he doubled in 
those days), Matty Malneck on violin, 
Carl Kress on guitar, Trumbauer on sax, 
ex-Wolverine Min Leibrook on_ bass, 
with other Whitemanites filling out the 
personnel of this prophetic record. 

For all of Bix’s facility with the im- 


provisational side of music, his self- 
teaching left him weak in sight-reading 
and by nature he was not meant to run 
with the crowd. So in time the complex 
Whiteman arrangements and seemingly 
interminable ensemble work wore Bix’s 
spirit to the breaking point. He relied on 
alcohol more and more. His playing got 
ragged, and the perfectionist in him 
was completely frustrated. 

Whiteman sent him back home in 
1929 to rest up, to take the cure. It 
didn’t work. When Bix returned to New 
York in 1930, the depression had be- 
gun, jobs were fewer, radio was making 
ruthless demands on a musician’s sight- 
reading, and the sweet bands (Rudy 
Vallee, Guy Lombardo) were in the 
ascendancy: the Jazz Age was dead. 
Bix jobbed around the city and lived in 
a none-too-fancy hotel on 44th Street. 
For all the dark prospects (he never 
played steadily again with Whiteman 
who would have been his best security ) 
his spirits remained good. There was al- 
ways piano music in the little hotel 
room, Bix had good conversation—Babe 
Ruth and Josh Billings were often visi- 
tors—and bad gin abounded. Bil! Chal- 
lis helped Bix, now with plenty of spare 
time, to work his piano pieces into writ- 
ten form and in the spring of 1931 there 
were even plans for Bix to take a hot 
band through Europe, then in the jazz 
throes that had gripped America ten 
years before. 

But things didn’t work out. Mentally 
and physically exhausted, Bix continued 
to work an occasional job. The last one 
he never finished; he collapsed from 
pneumonia with which came fatal com- 
plications. Not ten years after he had 
left Davenport Bix Beiderbecke was 
buried in Oakdale cemetery in his home 
town on August 8, 1931. 

Heard today, much of his playing 
sounds like thirty-year old music, but 
in the dated phrasing are melodic ideas, 
combinations of notes, and harmonic se- 
quences that were later developed by 
such members of the “Bix school’’ as 
Red Nichols, Jimmy McPartland, and 
Bobby Hackett. His notes are clean and 
solidly related to the accompanying 
chords. There is no screaming or growl- 
ing, the taste cannot be faulted; yet in 
all the choruses which Bix has recorded 
there is a pathetic undertone, intensified 
as his story is better known. He was 
striving and failing to play the notes 
that the limits of cornet technique or 
the very physical basis of tone forma- 
tion forbade. Yet he knew that if the 
music could be played as he felt it, it 
would be “right.” This is what attacked 
the sensitive artist in Bix and surely is 
what killed the man he was. > 











Pig Panorama: "In background hogs eat, wander, sit, sleep. In the foreground a disliked pig is left strictly to herself.” V.M. 


‘T JUST LOVE PIGS” 


An artist’s view of lowa’s 
No. | animal is rare, but here is a 
sensitive portfolio of sketches 
by printmaker Virginia A. Myers 


with a commentary by the artist. 


T IS a rare and refreshing event to 

find an artist who has specialized in 
the hog—that creature so highly re- 
garded economically and so poorly re- 
garded culturally. In fact, it is unique. 

Yet, Virginia Myers has turned the 
trick with unusual skill and insight. We 
are presenting here just a few of the 
dozens of sketches she has made of pigs 
during the past two years—and the 
intaglio print which is the final result 
of her keen observation. 

Miss Myers’ interest in hogs dates 
back to her childhood days when she 
visited the farm of her mother’s family 
near Samos, Virginia. There she would 
spend most of her time in an apple tree 
over a hog wallow looking at the pigs. 
Her interest in them was further wheted 
by the stories her mother would tell of 
an imaginary sow named ‘“‘Mollybrooks”’ 
and her exploits. She resumed her in- 
terest in the animals in Iowa by spend- 
ing hours sketching at the Iowa City 
stockyards and at the Oxford sales barn. 
Her knowledge of the habits and con- 
formation of hogs would delight any 

(Continued on page 54) 
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“For me the most comical position for hogs is 
when they are sitting up. They are comfortable 
that way for a short period only. They bend 
their knees then and recline. Hogs are more 
personable than cattle. They often resemble 
people, but they haven’t much brotherly love.” 








“There are a variety of different 
kinds of hogs at the right. While 
most of them are hybrids today, 
it is possible to make distinctions. 
Durocs have their ears back such 
as the one trying to get his head 
higher than the others—a com- 
mon situation. Chester Whites 
have flopping ears while Hamp- 
shires—such as the first on the 
right—have straight ears. There 
are almost always birds near hogs. 
You also find a lot of flies. Hogs 
don’t seem to sweat, and they 
bother them a great deal. 
... At the left are two familiar 
IN characters—an old sow, at the 
_ 
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top, and a mean boar. You find 
these throwbacks to the razorback 
\ hogs who are always bothering 
the other pigs and often picking 
Pay fights. This one was very unliked. 
' i ws All of the pigs were afraid of him 


i t Ft = and would circle him as far as 
{ =a : \ possible. If they had to get too 
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, ky m ‘Sa x —" close, they would run past him.” 
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“Feeding pigs are a study in backs and rear 
ends. In the drawing below the pig at the 
far right has a typical Hampshire rear end. 
And the one on top has Hampshire ears. 
They line up at the feed trough almost like 
soldiers. Each batch of hogs is different as 
are its members. You find shy ones, curious 
ones, bold ones, and mean ones. Pigs are 
very intelligent; they will check the gate 
within five minutes of your arrival to see 
if it has been left open. They also have 
a real language of grunts with which they 
communicate with each other.” 











“The intaglio ‘To Mollybrooks 
and Iowa’ is named for my old 
childhood friend and the Iowa 
pigs I have known. It shows the 
personalities of pigs. In the center 
happy little pigs gather around 
Mother, Mollybrooks. In the up- 
per portion little pigs run around, 
settle down by sow, and just look. 
There are always those who look 
at the ‘camera’ and spoil the 
scene. It is also so usual for them 
to have their noses poked through 
a fence. There are a variety of 
types, such as the large Landrace 
boar, upper right.” 
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“The men were drawn at the Oxford sale barn as 
they were buying and selling hogs and cattle. I was 
very interested in the different hats and overalls. It 
is my favorite barn—an arena with bleacher seats. 
The heat, animals, and voice of the auctioneer have 
a hypnotic effect. The men were cooperative about 
posing and sometimes held a position for a long 
time when they knew I was sketching them. 

Below is a portrait of my favorite pig with 
two friends. A scrub, she is the first at the right. 
She adopted me and would move my elbow with 
her nose until I scratched her behind the ears.” 

















The Great Wide-Awake 
Rally of 1860 


Thirty thousand people gathered 


at Fairfield for this state-wide 


Republican celebration to help elect 


Abraham Lincoln to the presidency. 


by DEAN GABBERT 


LONG line of wagons and bug- 

gies rumbled across Cedar Creek 
bridge and wound up the hill past 
Reed’s Mill in the early morning sun- 
light. Even before daylight, every road 
leading into Fairfield was clogged with 
slow-moving vehicles. Most of the rigs 
were decorated with Wide-Awake signs 
and homemade Lincoln banners. Horse- 
men threaded their way through the 
procession, reining in now and then to 
read the catchy slogans. Children waved 
from the wagons, and a few still slept 
on their straw ticks, wrapped in quilts 
against the sharp October air. 

Mayor Daniel B. Stubbs, 31, pushed 
aside the bedroom curtain and cast a 
critical eye at the eastern sky. He had 
slept fitfully, plagued by the fear that 
rain might spoil what promised to be 
the biggest day in Fairfield’s 21-year 
history. 

Wednesday, October 17 had been cir- 
cled on Stubbs’ 1860 office calendar for 
six weeks. Now that the day was at 
hand, he felt strangely nervous in his 
role as official host to the lowa Wide- 
Awakes. The mayor’s enthusiasm for 
the Wide-Awake movement was con- 
siderably less than that of his energetic 
law partner, James F. Wilson, now only 
two days away from his thirty-second 
birthday. 

The idea of a statewide rally had 
been Wilson’s, but Stubbs had willingly 
spent long hours writing invitations and 
handling a myriad of other details. The 
mayor candidly admitted that his in- 


terest was not in the Wide-Awakes and 
their noisy demonstrations but in the 
state and national party leaders who 
would also be on hand. “What other 
town in Iowa can boast such a gather- 
ing of Republicans?” he asked his wife. 

Governor Kirkwood was already in 
Fairfield, bedded down in the best room 
at the Leggett House. He had arrived 
Tuesday afternoon in time to enjoy a 
bountiful dinner in the Stubbs home. 
Mrs. Stubbs had been captivated by his 
charm and his dark, flowing sideburns. 

Iowa’s two U. S. Senators, James 
Grimes of Burlington and James Harlan 
of Mt. Pleasant, were due to arrive at 
the National Hotel at nine in the morn- 
ing. There would be others, including 
Congressman Samuel Curtis of Keokuk 
and numerous members of the state 
legislature. 

Stubbs was not a man given to envy. 
He had long been aware that his part- 
ner possessed a political touch which he 
somehow couldn’t match. But today 
might be different. 

The personable Wilson had already 
made a name for himself in the Iowa 
Senate. As a delegate to the Republican 
convention in Chicago, he had returned 
home shouting the praises of the party’s 
surprise presidential nominee, Abe Lin- 
coln of Illinois. 


Partisan Fairfield paper lists Re- 
publican nominees; predicts victory 
for ticket; praises rally crowd. 


Weebly Hedger. 


FAITIRFISLD, In wa 


PRIDAY, VOT. - - 19, 1860. 


FOR PRESIDENT, 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, 


- OF ILLINOIS. 
FON VICH PRESIDENT, 


HANNIBAL HAMLIN, 


OF MAINB. 





Por Presidential Elseters, 


AT Lanos--FITZ HBNRY WARRER. 
“ J. A. CHAPLINE, 
RLIAAT DISC.—M. L. McPHBRARON. 
BRUOND DIST.—CHARLES POMEROY 


Fur Secretary of State; 
ELIJAH SELLS. 
Fer Alterney General, 
c. C. NOURSB. 
Fer Auditer, 

g. W. CATTELL. 
Fer Treasurer, 
J.W. JONES. 
Fee Register State Land Ofica 
A.B. MILLER. 
Fer Supreme Indge, 


@. Ga. WRIGHT 


——— 
For Congrass—Firat Distres, 


8. BR. CURTIS. 


Bor Beord of Biacation--61h District 
8. F. COOPER 


Bor Clerk of the Distries Court, 
WILLIAM LONG. 


REPUBLICAN MEETINGS. 


Whe Democrats and Repoblicene of Jefferson Co 

fequested to mest atthe following places, atthe 

See mentioned, when they will be addressed by 
thefallowing Republican speakers: 

C. C. Noarse, Repudlicae candidate for Attorney 
@eacral, will addrese the citizensef Pelk aad ed. 
foluing townships at Abingdon, en Thursday, Oc- 
tober 25th, at2 o'clock p.m. ; 

The Republicans ia neighberhoods notdenigna- 
tod in the above listarerequested to appoint meet. 
fags}ia their rcepectivelecalitien, and apply te the 
Repadlican Central Committee for apoakers. 

J.A.CUNNINGHAM, 

W.M.CLARK, 

W.W.JUNKIN, 
Contra! Committee. 


THE GREATEST MERTING IN IOWA! 
TILE PEOPLE ALIVE! 
05,0 PEOPLE IN COUNCIL 
AIN'T YOU GLAD YOU JOINED 
THE REPOBLICANS! 
9.300 WIDE AWAKES! 
“OLD ABE”? AHEAD! 


600 MOUNTED MINUTE MEN, LIN- 
COLN GUARDS AND OTHERS! 


DOUGLAS GONE HOME TO 
HIS MOTHER! 
DELEGITIONS REPRESENTING STATRS! 


LINCOLN AND LIBERTY! 
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When Wide-Awake companies began 
to spring up in the east, Wilson didn't 
rest until he had organized the state's 
first unit in Fairfield. Now there was 
at least one company in every town 
and village between Keokuk and Des 
Moines, all dedicated to winning a Re- 
publican victory in November. 

Each Fairfield member was charged a 
two dollar initiation fee which covered 
the cost of an oilcloth cap and cape, a 
torch, and a Lincoln-Hamlin campaign 
flag. When a recruit affixed his name 
to the Wide-Awake constitution, he 
agreed to “hold himself in readiness to 
take part in torchlight processions dur- 
ing the presidential campaign, to per- 
form escort duty, to attend the night 
meetings and grand rallies of the party, 
and to act as a vigilance committee on 
election day 

He further pledged his honor to “re- 
frain from using profane language on 
all public occasions and to implicitly 
obey the orders of his officers and com- 
port himself in a decent and respectful 
manner 

The Fairfield company numbered 
eighty-five men, including one drummer 
and two fife players. Alvin Turner held 
the title of captain with J. W. Shaffer 
serving as his hard-working lieutenant. 
All paper work was performed by A. 
R. Fulton, and F. B. McConnell care- 
fully tended the pvrse-strings. 

Wide-Awake companies were meas- 
ured by their ability to march and erect 
poles. No political rally was complete 
without a pole-raising, and no Wide- 
Awake company was worth its salt un- 
less it could raise an oak shaft higher 
and faster than the Douglas Democrats. 

In July the Fairfield company marched 
into Glasgow and planted a pole that 
towered 150 feet above the town pump. 
The Stars and Stripes were hauled to 
the top, followed by a large banner with 
“Lincoln and Hamlin, Union and Vic- 
tory” enscribed on one side and “The 
Territories for Free White Men” on the 
other. Next came a streamer of calico 
to signify association with the working- 
man and not with "the slave-drivers in 
their broadcloths and satins.”’ 

Some Jefferson County Democrats de- 
rided the Wide-Awakes and others tried 
to imitate them. Opposition groups scat- 
tered over the county included the In- 
vincibles, the Bell Ringers, the Ever 
Readies, and finally the True Blues, a 
Fairfield unit whose members wore 
hickory shirts and red transparencies. 

The Fairfield Jeffersonian, a Demo- 
cratic publication dedicated to the can- 
didacy of Stephen Douglas, made fun of 
the whole movement. After the Republi- 
cans staged a rally at Coalport in 
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August and raised a 115-foot pole top- 
ped with a new broom, a Jeffersonian 
correspondent had this to say: 

“If you could have been here, and 
compared our stalwart squatter sover- 
eigns with the dissipated, sickly look- 
ing, counter-jumping Wide-Awakes that 
made the night hideous with their sul- 
phurous lamp-smoke and their screams 
for Lincoln, you would have thought 
with us that our part of the country, to 
say the least, was all right for Douglas 
and Johnson.” 

Shortly before eight o'clock, Mayor 
Stubbs donned his coat, adjusted his 
black bow tie and hurried out the door. 
The boardwalks around the town square 
were filling rapidly with early arrivals 
Flags and Wide-Awake posters hung 
from every store front, adding to the 
holiday atmosphere. Wagons were roll- 
ing into town in a never-ending stream. 
Vehicles of every description clogged 
the streets bordering Central Park and 
sent pedestrians scurrying for safety. 

Will Junkin, editor and publisher of 
the Fairfield Ledger, pushed his way 
through the crowd in front of Boerstler 
and Ives Grocery and caught Stubbs by 
the sleeve. “Did you ever see a throng 
like this?” he demanded. “I counted 284 
wagons from Birmingham and they’re 
still coming. There are 145 rigs from 
Brighton and more from Batavia. They 
tell me the traffic on the Brookville 
road stretches out for five miles.” 

Junkin, 29, was a small, wiry man 
with steel gray eyes and a bristling mus- 
tache. A militant Republican, he never 
missed a Wide-Awake rally or an op- 
portunity to rake the Democrats in his 
editorial columns. 

Both Stubbs and Junkin headed north 
on Washington street when a piercing 
whistle heralded the approach of the 
“Lincoln Special” from Mt. Pleasant 
shortly after nine o'clock. Drivers near 
the depot struggled to control their 
horses as the bunting-draped engine 
clanked to a stop. “Burlington and Mis- 
sourt River Railroad’ was painted in 
white letters near the tops of the cars. 

The Fairfield Brass Band, almost ob- 
scured by smoke and steam, struck up 
“Yankee Doodle” while shouting pas- 
sengers swarmed from the thirteen-car 
train. Fifteen minutes later the scene 
was repeated when another eight-car 
train arrived from Ottumwa and Agen- 
cy City. The band marched west along 
the tracks and greeted the newcomers 
with a lively version of “Oh! Susanna.” 

The schoolyard, which had been des- 
ignated as marshaling point for the 
morning parade, was soon in a state of 
chaos. Sheriff John Robb and two curs- 
ing deputies struggled to untangle a 


milling mass of buggies and floats, their 
shouts rising above the squeals of fright- 
ened horses. 

Slowly the logjam gave way and the 
vehicles moved out in a ragged column. 
Countless rigs flowed into the main 
stream at every intersection and the pro- 
cession bore down on the town square 
like a swollen tide. 

For an hour and a half the parade 
wound its way through the streets with 
the head of the column seeking only to 
keep out of the way of its endless 
tail. Lincoln Guards from Winchester 
and Bentonsport wore elaborate red and 
yellow uniforms; a company of Lady 
Wide-Awakes from Agency City, clad 
in white gowns and blue sashes, 
prompted a chorus of male cheers. Nine 
floats, each pulled by six horses, were 
used by the Libertyville Daughters of 
Abraham to depict the thirty-three states 
and Kansas. The women wore blue 
and white uniforms and carried pink 
banners. 

The day’s biggest spectacle was a 
gigantic float from Abingdon pulled by 
twenty-five yoke of oxen. Two bearded 
men walked beside the plodding beasts, 
guiding them with their willow poles. 
Near the center of the column were the 
Lincoln Rangers from Locust Grove 
township, a company of seventy horse- 
men led by Captain J. A. Ireland. 

The Perlee Wide-Awakes brought 
laughter with their effigy of Douglas, 
wearing fancy clothes and perched on 
the seat of a buckboard. The figure of 
the “Little Giant” held a large whisky 
bottle with a sign that read “My 
Strongest Argument.” Next came a 
large banner showing Douglas on tip- 
toe reaching in vain toward a persim- 
mon tree. Beside him was a figure of 
Old Abe picking the ripe fruit with 
ease. Beneath was a slogan which read: 
“The longest pole knocks down the per- 
simmons.” 

By one o'clock Central Park was a 
sea of faces. The parade had exhausted 
itself an hour before and most of the 
visitors had consumed their picnic 
lunches. Mayor Stubbs rose from his 
seat on the temporary platform and 
launched into his address of welcome. 
A large banner with “Lincoln and 
Hamlin” spelled out in letters two feet 
high hung between two giant elms over- 
head. Four rows of Republican digni- 
taries sat solemnly behind the mayor, a 
few of them almost hidden by flapping 
pieces of bunting that had come loose 
in the afternoon breeze. 

One by one, the speakers took their 
turn at the rostrum. Long shadows 
were slanting across the park when 
Senator Harlan delivered a fiery attack 
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against “spineless Buchanan Demo- 
crats’” and it was almost five o'clock 
before Senator Grimes concluded the 
program with a stirring call for the 
election ‘‘of a man with the courage and 
integrity to give this nation the leader- 
ship it so desperately needs—Abe Lin- 
coln of Illinois.” 

Wild applause, punctuated by yells 
and whistles, rolled across the square. 
Cowbells and pistol shots added to the 
cacophony and startled horses reared at 
the hitching racks. As the crowd began 
to disperse, visiting families were taken 
in tow and led away to supper. Even the 
town’s Democrats opened their doors, 
and there was hardly a home in Fair- 
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Grand Procession of Wide-Awakes which 


field that didn’t have extra plates on 
the table. 

Will Junkin looked twice when he 
saw Bernhart Henn, a former Demo- 
cratic congressman, wheel past in a 
buggy filled with Republican visitors. 
“Hospitality before politics,’ Henn 
called as he prodded his team into a 
trot. 

All Wide-Awake companies were in 
formation at the south edge of town as 
the evening program got underway with 
an awesome display of fireworks. When 
the last Roman candle had died away, 
the Fairfield Brass Band struck up 
“Hail Columbia” and 2,300 marching 
men moved smartly up Jefferson street 
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teeteentiaries 


along the west side of the town square. 

After the band came two struggling 
youths with the hickory-pole standard 
of the Fairfield Wide-Awakes. The 
Keosauqua company was next, followed 
by New Londen, Salem, Rome, Eddy- 
ville, and countless others. The yellow 
glow of their torches extended from one 
end of town to the other, and the smell 
of dust and burning pitch was every- 
where. 

At fifteen minutes past midnight the 
Fairfield String Band had packed away 
its instruments, the last dancer had de- 
parted from Wells Hall, and the rally 
was officially over. A few of the visi- 

(Continued on page 52) 


took place in New York City in 1860 was a larger version of the colorful Fairfield rally. 
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Gravestones in historic Vegors cemetery, established in 1848 on Des Moines River bluff, outline events of frontier lowa. 
Stark Reminder of an Indian Rat 


Lott famil y tragedy is recorded on stone in | 


historic Webster County cemetery. | 


by RODNEY FOX 





Most impressive tall shaft marks pioneer mother’s grave. 


ORE than a century ago on a high bluff near the present 

site of Stratford, a group of pioneers buried in the 
frozen earth the body of the first white woman settler in 
Webster County—the victim of grief, shock, and exposure 
following an Indian raid. 

Today the tall shaft that marks her grave looks down from 
the bluff to the Des Moines River far down whose bank her 
12-year-old son escaped from the marauding Indians only to 
die from cold and exhaustion. His lonely grave between a 
gravel road and the bank of the river is marked by a 
weathered monument and surrounded by a picket fence. 

The outline of the tragedy that resulted in the deaths of 
mother and son and eventually in what almost certainly was 
the murder of old Sioux Chief Si-dom-i-na-do-tah and _ his 
whole family seems fairly clear, but details have become 
blurred with years and retellings. Dates on the two markers 
do not agree, two conflicting stories explain why the Indians 
attacked the whites, and there is even some uncertainty about 
the first name of the victim’s husband. 

The Lott family, whose cabin was attacked by the Indians 
with the resulting deaths, settled in the vicinity about 1846. 
Henry Lott, as his name is used in “The History of Boone 
County,” edited by N. E. Goldthwait, announced that he in- 
tended to trade with the Indians. But enmity developed be- 
tween Lott and the Indians. One story attributes the trouble 
to the mistaken idea of the Indians that Lott was intruding 
on their lands. The story suggests that Lott’s cabin was head- 
quarters for a band of horse thieves whose takings had in- 
cluded a number of ponies belonging to the Sioux braves. 

When the attack occurred, Lott and his 16-year-old stepson 
saw it from a distance and fled for help, leaving Mrs. Lott 
and their son, Milton, to their fates. The Indians ordered 
Milton to round up the horses, but instead he ran down the 
river valley alone in the bitter cold. The raiders ransacked 
the cabin, drove off some of the livestock and killed or 
wounded the others, but spared Mrs. Lott’s life. She was 
still alive three days later when her husband returned with 
seven white men and twenty-six friendly Indians, but she 
died a few days later. 

A party followed Milton’s tracks in the snow until they 








































Stone records fate of first white woman in Webster County. 


found his frozen body. They sealed it in a hollow log to 
protect it from animals. A month later another party re- 
turned, cut down a tree and built a coffin from it, wrapped 
the body in a sheet and buried it. 

After living near what is now Madrid for a time, Lott 
remarried and returned to the same cabin with his wife. 
She died there while giving birth to their third child. 

In 1853 Lott moved to a site near the wigwam of Si- 
dom-i-na-do-tah and pretended to be friendly, often visiting 

(Continued on page 53) 


Her son fled down river bank from the Indians to his death. 


FROM FREEZING 
WHILE ESCAPING 
FROM THE SIOUX 
INDIANS. AGED 12 
YEARS. THIS WAS 
THE FIRST DEATH 
IN BOONE COUNTY. 














Fingers frame Benton County's Hannen park. On 180 acre tract are a 50 acre lake, sand beach, picnic area. Over $65,000 has been 
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ark System 


With the creation of county conservation boards 


in 1955, public recreation areas have rapidl y increased 


fo meet expanding needs. And the plans are even more impressive. 


UST south of Manchester, in Dela- 
ware County, Turtle Creek jogs to 


the end of its lazy meanderings, 


widening into a pond before spilling 
into the Maquoketa River under Turtle 
Creek Bridge 
vorite crappie fishing spot, 


with fly 


Near the bridge is a fa- 
and cane 
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some of the state's fanciest angling. 
This idyllic setting is part of the 109- 
acre site acquired and now being de- 
veloped as a park by the Delaware 
County Conservation Board to increase 
recreation facilities. 


In Benton Belle 
Plaine, picknickers spread their lunches 


County, east of 


under the trees of the wooded hills, and 
sunbathers toast and turn like human 
rotisseries, on the sand beach along a 
man-made lake. 

Benton County, too, has its 180-acre 
county park, planned and developed by 
the county conservation board. 

In North Polk County, bird watchers 











roam through an animal and bird sanc- 
tuary in the Little Beaver Creek area of 
sprawling 567-acre Lewis A. Jester Park 
with its spacious picnic and camping 
sites skirted by the Des Moines River. 

The Polk County Conservation Board 
has mapped what is without a doubt the 
state’s most ambitious county park proj- 
ect, one calling for a $1,750,000 five- 
year development program. 

The boom in county operated public 
recreation areas has come in the past 
five years, since 1955, when the Iowa 
legislature approved a bill permitting 
the creation of county boards of con- 
servation. 

Since 1956, fifty-seven of 
ninety-nine counties have voted to estab- 
lish county conservation boards “to ac- 
quire, develop, and maintain . . . parks, 
preserves, parkways, playgrounds, and 
recreational centers . . . and to cultivate 
programs of public recreation.” 

The law providing for the county con- 
servation boards, when approved by the 
voters, permits the county board of 
supervisors to levy a property tax of 
from one-quarter to one mill for county 
park and recreation purposes. 

Passage of the law climaxed a long 
battle of the Iowa Conservation Com- 
mission with the balky legislature after 
conservation officials recognized that 
the ninety-one state parks could no 
longer meet the state’s burgeoning rec- 
reational needs. 

Coordinating county 
planning is Wilbur Rush, chief of the 
lands and waters division of the state 
conservation commission. 

Rush says careful planning is the cri- 
terion of successful county projects. Be- 
cause this is so important, the law re- 
quires that park board plans and pro- 
grams must be approved by the state 
conservation commission. 

“We serve in an advisory capacity, 
hoping that the years of experience with 
similar problems will be of assistance,” 
Rush explained. 

“It may be that a county will want 
to rush headlong into some too ambi- 
tious project which is clearly not fea- 
sible. Perhaps here a staying hand is 
necessary. Or it may be that well- 
intended plans have overlooked a factor 
which might jeopardize the entire proj- 
ect,” Rush said. 

Rush said he is “constantly amazed 
at the insight, enthusiasm, and know- 
how demonstrated by most of the board 
members.” 

The county boards have five commis- 
sioners appointed by the board of super- 
visors. The commissioners serve without 
pay except for actual expenses. They 
can hire a paid director and other per- 
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sonnel such as maintenance workers. 

About one-third of the boards have 
women members. Rush said women fre- 
quently have more time for the work 
and often present a “different perspec- 
tive on the whole concept of recreation.” 

Rush cited Hamilton, Black Hawk, 
Chickasaw, Benton, Page, Polk, Mar- 
shall, and Scott as counties which have 
well-planned, long-range programs for 
county park and recreation development. 

Rush said that counties under the law 
can finance projects which, if left to 
the state, would be “completely out of 
the question.” He pointed out that coun- 
ties are permitted to levy up to one-mill 
county conservation tax. 

Observed Rush, “This gives the coun- 
ty a chance to determine at the local 
level the type of program it wants, and 
the county board can work within that 
budget.” 


Rush said the county recreation proj- 
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Pioneer Park is located in center of Page County; 


ects can be financed in terms of what 
the public and the county conservation 
boards decide is the best for the county. 
State funds could never begin to do 
what the counties are doing. 

As an example, Polk County, if voters 
approved a one-mill levy, could raise 
about $350,000 a year at present prop- 
erty valuations. This exceeds by nearly 
$50,000 the total appropriation for care 
and maintenance of ninety-one state 
park and recreation areas. 

The Polk County Conservation Board 
has approved in principle a $1,750,000 
five-year development program calling 
for an artificial lake, 18-hole golf 
course, winter sports area and lodge, 
prairie and wildlife preserves, and other 
recreational facilities. 

Although Jester County Park already 
has many of the hallmarks of American 
parkdom, it will be some time before 
the three proposed artificial lakes be- 
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contains small lake, ‘picnic area. 











Chickasaw County park system will include four parks, two u oods, a river access, 
acre Chickasaw Park on the Little Cedar River. 
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Howard Woods near Nashua contains 20 acres and runs to the Cedar River where a 
boat ramp is provided. There are limited camping facilities including a well, toilet. 


Haus Park at North Washington contains five acres and was a gift. The Old Mill 
on the Little Wapsie River has been repaired. Facilities include fireplaces, tables. 
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come a reality and golfers won't be able 
to tee off for many months yet. But the 
realistic planning of the Polk County 
board will meet the growing recreational 
needs certain to come in the years 
ahead. 

John Wymore, county conservation 
director, sees an increasing need for rec- 
reational facilities because “of the in- 
creasing leisure time and the population 
increase which will mean even greater 
demands on recreational resources.” 

State conservation officials point out 
that a network of county parks is in no 
way intended to downgrade the state 
park system. County recreational plans 
are supplemental, and says Rush, “in- 
tended to augment the state and local 
park system already available.” 

Outdoor-minded Iowans rank nation- 
ally eighth in state park attendance, 
ninth in outboard motor sales, thirteenth 
in number of licensed fishermen and 
nineteenth in number of licensed hunt- 
ers, according to the state conservation 
commission. 

State park attendance is high, officials 
say, because Iowa ranks high in number 
of parks. Parks are located so that no- 
body is more than an hour’s drive away. 

While county conservation boards are 
still in their infancy, they have begun 
already to ease the pressure on state and 
local recreational facilities. 

Such is Benton County’s Hannen Park, 
located in a stream valley which for 
years has been unproductively cropped. 
The park has a 45-acre artificial lake, 
135-acre picnic and camp site, sanitary 
facilities, and shelter house. Total cost 
to date: $70,000. 

Said Malcolm Johnson of the state 
conservation office’s public division, 
“that’s less than the price of most swim- 
ming pools.” 

“Bluegills, bass, catfish, and black 
crappies have been stocked in the lake,” 
Johnson said, ‘““which should make fish- 
ermen happy.” 

“But,” added Johnson, “they've wise- 
ly ruled motor boats out. A lot of row- 
boats and canoes can maneuver about in 
a lake this size, but one motor boat will 
fill it up.” 

Johnson cited Benton County’s suc- 
cessful experience to show what a coun- 
ty conservation board with a good cross- 
section membership can achieve. 

Said Johnson, “The two farmers, 
school teacher, banker, and a news edi- 
tor who compose the board seem to have 
found the right combination to get 
things done.” 

Black Hawk County’s conservation 
board is continuing an aggressive cani- 
paign to acquire shoreline property 

(Continued on page 53) 








State Parks Are More Popular Than Ever 


| spieions your leisure time interests call 
for long hikes over unusual trails or sailing 
on a lake, Iowa's state parks can meet your re- 
quests. They are so located that a state park is 
accessible to ail within an hour’s drive. The 
Ledges (below) near Boone and Lake Okoboji 
offer beauty as well as sports. 

In all there are 91 state parks, reserves, and 
lakes. Most of these provide facilities for pic- 
nicking, swimming, hiking, fishing, golf, shelters, 
and lodges. There are 38 resident custodians in 
the system. Thirty-six parks allow camping from 
overnight to two weeks, and 40 boating sites are 


available. 
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Pike’s Peak near McGregor affords a 
magnificent view of the junction of the 
Mississippi and Wisconsin Rivers with its 
boats and barges and myriad islands. Near- 
by are the intriguing Indian mounds. 

Some of the state parks are associated 
with historical explorations and episodes. 
At Lacey-Keosauqua in Van Buren County, 
(below 1.). this stone denotes Ely’s Ford 
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where the Mormons crossed the Des 
Moines River when moving west to Utah. 
Located on Iowa 24, Fort Atkinson in 
north Iowa was the only fort built to pro- 
tect one tribe of Indians from their hostile 
neighbors. The garrison stationed at the 
fort from 1840 to 1849 were ordered to 
defend the Winnebagos from the Sioux, 
Sac, and Fox. 





The blue waters of Lake Okoboji in 
Iowa’s Great Lake country invite hundreds 
of sailing enthusiasts (upper r.). Shadows 
against the sometimes weird tock forma- 
tions like those at the Ledges (lower 1.) 
or wild flowers and wildlife subjects to be 
found in any park area enhance the attrac- 
tion the parks hold for the thousands of 
people who increasingly yield to the urge 
to spend a day or week in the open air. 
Kalsow Prairie (lower r.) which contains 
a biologic monument is located on a county 
road two miles north of Manson. 


Plates for pages 25 - 27 courtesy 


Towa State Conservation Commission 
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The Unpublished Diary of Ruth Suckow 


AC ycle of the Seasons in Iowa - I 


UTH Suckow, who died last January, was one of the 

most respected writers ever to come from Iowa. Among 
her effects was a notebook she kept during 1919 and 1920 
while she was running a small commercial apiary at Earl- 
ville. The contents of this diary were given to The Iowan 
for publication by Miss Suckow’s husband, Ferner Nuhn. 
The entries are presented here—and in three coming sec- 


Copyright 1960 by Ferner Nuhn 





tions—with only a few corrections, mainly name changes to 
avoid embarrassment. The comments on the Iowa scene 
start with October, 1919, and continue through the fall of 
1920. The portions for both the fall of 1919 and 1920 are 
combined here. There is in the notebook a keen sense of the 
particular beauties of the rural Iowa scene as well as of the 
timeless rhythm of the seasons. (A biography is on page 51.) 


Pictures by RODNEY FOX, Phil McCafferty, Gustav Hanuske 


The Woods by 
the Swimming Hole 


I went through the wooden gate and 
up the low hill, and there, beyond the 
pale gold of the corn stalks, the wood 
lay like a colored cloud along the sky- 
line. Pale light winey colors—green, yel- 
low, and rose with the sun shining 
through them, and flecks of woodbine 
red. Hickory leaves yellow and clear on 
the black branches. One hard maple a 
cloud of luminous rose-gold. The rocks 
were brown and gray and cool, scat- 
tered with sunshine, with leaves small 
and distinct upon them. The shape of 
the leaves was sharply defined. Dark 
and clear the water flowed past the 
rocks with leaves upon it. 

October 6, 1920. 





Autumn Trees 


There are tall maples in the schoolyard. They are 
all light yellow now with a tinge of pink. The maples 
by Mrs. Hersey’s house are even a more lovely yellow. 
The black trunks lean toward the road and the leaves 
drift upon it. 

On the low hills at the south, the woods are brown, 
russet, reddish, and purple-tinged—with here and there 
one tree of pure yellow lyrically isolated. 

I looked across the sloping pastures toward them— 
saw the scattered russet groups—and one slender tree, 
yellow as a goldfinch and as lyric in its quality, stand- 


ing in a meadow, alone. 


But I know the trees in the woods, too. I know the 
yellow hickories, the oaks splashed with blood-red 
through which the sun shines ruby, the hard maples 
turned a light frosty pink like a winter sunrise. 

The hard maples are the glory of them all—the one 
on our corner, a burning bronze-red; the little ones seen 
here and there, pink mingled with pale yellow and 
green; the rose-pink shining ones beside the swim- 
ming pool. 

Not even spring beauty is so aching and so tran- 
sient—like music fading away. 

October 9, 1920. 
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Autumn Corn 


All the corn is in the shock but this field, 
the last of its race. The old dry stalks stand 
gaunt and stiff, withered but unbending—but 
when a wind goes through them, the leaves 
of all that ghostly company point one way. 

October, 1919. 





Withered Corn 


Now at the windy close of day, 


The withered corn leaves point one way— 
The way the fallen leaves have gone, 
The way the moon goes in the dawn, 
The way lost stars take thru the sky, 
The way of all who hurry by. 
October 20, 1919. 





Bi i lou a 


It has the sober richness of a painting in oils. 


The trees are tawny brown-and-gold, with here 
and there the deep color-note of red maples. The 
sumac along the roads smoulders with a low flame. 
The corn, standing and in the shock, is tarnished 
gold against a sky of deep blue. 

Every night is drenched in mist. An orange sun- 
set burns behind the dark fringe of trees. 

The whole landscape has the same haunting 
quality as the smell of burning leaves. 

October, 1919. 


I could see the blue shine of the lake. 
But the path was crossed with the blue- 
silver threads of cobwebs, and through bars 
so delicate and exquisite I could not break. 
I went a little way. The threads broke 
from the fence and floated a moment in 
the blue air, then blew against my skirt 
and covered it with a net work of fine 
silver. If I had gone the length of the path, 
I would have been wrapped in a film of 
spun-silk—a kind of etherealized cocoon. 
October, 1919. 





Plum Creek in Autumn 


The creek holds dearer treasures than fish and 
shells and pebbles—it holds the cloudy yellow and 
brown and rose of the autumn woods, the red of 
the woodbine and the rosy flame of the hard maples, 
the black patterns of the oak boughs—holds them 
still and yet trembling, as my heart does. 

October 6, 1920. 





An Autumnal House 


This old house on the outskirts of town was most autumnal. It 
stood white and plain against the deep blue sky. Its trees were turn- 
ing to pale yellow, its yard was scattered with dry leaves. On the 
back porch yellow seed corn was hung up by the bleached husks to 
dry. On the fence posts were blue granite kettles filled with orange 
pumpkins. The corn in the small field was in the shock—pale tar- 


nished gold—and there was a scent of dust in the stubble. 


October 6, 1920. 
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Rural Observation 


A plasterer came to our town from the comparative 
metropolis of Mason City. 

This is what Mrs. Patterson reported concerning him: 

“Say, what's the matter with that plasterer? Ain’t he 
kind o' crazy? I never see anything so queer as he acted 
yesterday. He'd work a little while and then he'd look up! 
Kept lookin’ up as if he was scared, or thought something 
would get him out of the sky. I thought: I bet he’s a soldier 
boy and been shell-shocked, and that’s why he keeps lookin’ 
up that way. I had all the children to the door watching 
him he looked so queer. I just thought he’d been shell- 
shocked, and that’s what made him keep looking up that 
way—every little while 
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After discussion and conjecture, the mystery was explained. 
The plasterer was a hunter, and this was duck weather. If 
he could get a shot or two while he was working out doors, 
and get three or four nice ducks to take home to his wife, 
so much the better. 

“O, is that what he was a-doing?” exclaimed Mrs. Pat- 
terson, “I thought sure he was a soldier boy and had been 
shell-shocked.” 

Mrs. Roberts exclaimed: “Well, I've got it figured out 
at last! I bet you Mrs. Lichty does her washing on Sunday. 
I always wondered how she got it out so early Monday morn- 
ing. She always hangs out the colored clothes first—and 
that’s just how she does it. On Sunday, all right.” 


















































Nutting 
Four of us went nutting—with baskets, bags, and gunny 
sacks—on a frosty October morning. We crept under a 
wire fence into the brown woods. We followed the hickory 
trees that stood yellow among the green oaks. On the 
ground, among the fallen leaves, we found the little hard, 
white nuts—butternuts, too, in their plushy coats. There 
was the sound of our hands among the rustling leaves, 
of our voices calling, of a wind among the branches; and 
there was, at times, a scent of nuts. A man climbed a 
tree and shook the nuts down—how far away his voice 
sounded; he seemed lost in blue sky and leafy branches. 
We went from tree to tree, finding, finding. Our sacks 
grew heavy. Our faces were cold with wind. The farther 
woods, russet and dim, kept luring us on up the hill, up 
where the trees grew tall and close together and woodbine 
smouldered like red fire on the ground. 
October, 1920. 


Farms in November 


The sense of the country is never more poignant than in 
November. The farms seem to stand in a great hush, very 
small in the great sweep of gray sky and bare fields. The 
trees lift silent purplish branches. In the quietness of the 
willow groves, the leaves lie dry, untrodden. The dog 
lies in the dooryard among the fallen leaves. His fur 
smells of the cold wind. Out in the garden patch the 
orange pumpkins are ungathered. When the farmer crosses 
the field his figure is strangely portentous. 

November 8, 1919. 


November La ndscape 


Some primeval inner feeling takes in November a wild 
satisfaction. In the bleakness, the bareness, the feel of 
fierce winter coming. Black roads through black plowed 
fields with only a strip of dead-gold weeds between. A 
vast gray sky on which the nearer trees show in fine dark 
tracery, and the far-off groves are blurs of purple-brown. 
No gayety, no color—and in this somehow we rejoice. 
November 8, 1919. 
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AT 3660 





In lowa’s finest apartment house, the view is superb. the setting is 


ideal, and the units a decorating challenge. 


Photos by JOAN LIFFRING 


assisted by Marijane Morgan 


Inner lobby at 3660 Grand is furnished like a club. 
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HE MOST architecturally impressive building erected in Iowa in 
the last decade is a Des Moines apartment house, named simply 
‘3660 Grand” after its address. Decorating the apartments in the ten- 
story structure has been as much of a challenge as the building itself. 
The four apartments presented here represent about a ninth of the 
rentals available. They range from a period piece to oriental-modern. 
While all but one are in the same corner location (front left—see 
photo), they show the variety of possibilities in similar space. 

The basic arrangement of the apartments is the same. An entrance 
hall is flanked on one side by the kitchen, on the other by a hallway 
to the bedroom section, consisting of two large baths and a small and 
large bedroom. In some units (such as Mrs. W. F. Kucharo’s) the 
small bedroom has been made part of the living room, many use it 
as a den. Some apartments contain an additional bedroom and bath 
on the interior side of the kitchen. The entrance hall itself opens into 
the living area. The rentals are $325 and $425 a month, depending 
on size. 

The crowning glory of 3660 is the magnificent view in every direc- 
tion, even from many lower floors. Residents pride themselves on 
their view as much as their apartment—the most important tribute 
to the design. 
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Blue and white in the living room-dining room, 
pink and white in her bedroom, red and white in 
the breakfast nook are the basic colors Mrs. W. 
F. Kucharo has used in decorating her apart- 
ment, but they just begin to tell the story. The 
living room blue, for example, is of delicate pale 
shades which have been used on the walls and 
shutters, in the carpeting, and for fringe with 
the off-white drapes. It has also been employed 
as a basic coat for the antiqued and distressed 
French furniture in the center of the room, in- 
cluding the Louis XIV armchairs. The TV set 
and desk at one end have an off-gray finish, 
while the wood in the dining area is an off- 
silver finish with natural wood finished table 
tops. Color accents are given by the cerise dining 

(Continued on page 52) 





Dining area is at end of living room. Upholstery is cerise. 


Cotton taffeta and aluminum furniture spark breakfast area. 







Light in Mrs. Kucharo’s living room is controlled by shutters on tracks. 
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Pink and white are predominant colors in the main bedroom. 


Kitchen, to right of living room, is typical of all at 3660. 
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Breakfront presides over living room. Small portrait beside it is a French antique piece collected by Mrs. Comfort abroad. 


Dining area looks east and south. Unusual gold sconce is on wall at the far left. 990 5 Frank Comfort 
Sa ae . 


Fine French provincial furniture and 
darker color tones mark the living 
room and dining room of Mrs. Frank 
Comfort, the widow of a_ lawyer. 
Brown and gold draperies set the color 
scheme. The carpet is gold; the walls 
are done in a neutral grass paper; 
the furniture is mainly in deep rose 
and browns, although a light colored 
small couch is used as a room di- 
vider. 

On the dining room table are a pair 
of candelabra Mrs. Comfort purchased 
in Heidleberg. The breakfront con- 
tains porcelain pieces she has obtained 
abroad. The apartment also has two 
bedrooms and an informal den done 
in French provincial. 



























810 Mr. & Mrs. Henry P. Martin, Jr. 


Beige and white constitute the basic color 
scheme of the apartment of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Martin, Jr. The carpeting, grass cloth walls, and 
furniture all reflect this subdued theme. They 
are given the needed contrast by the dark tones 
of the wood in much of the furniture. This is 
particularly noticeable in the case of the antique 
cherry chairs in the dining area which are up- 
holstered with white leather. 

Mr. Martin is now retired as head of the 
Register and Tribune Syndicate. Mrs. Martin is 
the daughter of Dr. and Mrs. W. F. Dean of 
Osceola. Her mother, now deceased, left her a 
number of antiques including a fine milk glass 
collection. Dr. Dean is still active at the age 


of 90 


White davenport, chairs with a print pattern are set before room window. Breakfront houses antique milk glass collection. 

















View is east and north from dining area of the Henry Martin apartment. 
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Oriental influence is predominant in Auner living room. Carpet and davenport are of green shades, chair to right is magenta. 


For the last ten years Mrs. Joseph Auner has studied flower arrangement with Mrs. 
Tomoko Yamamoto. In the process she has become a devotee of the Orient, an interest 
which has been recently fulfilled in her apartment and a seven week trip to the Far East 
that she and Mr. Auner, an executive with Bankers Life of Iowa, took last year. 

The interesting apartment is a comfortable adaptation of the oriental influence. The 
dining area chairs and one living room chair have black frames and magenta upholstering. 
The low dining room table is more modern in flavor with a brass base like a drum and a 

(Continued on page 52) 


Dining table has marble top set on a brass drum-type base. Mrs. Auner plays organ beyond Ming tree set on special low table. 
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To the observer a glacial marsh holds beauty and fascination as wetland creatures adjust to life. 


THE WONDER OF AN IOWA MARSH 


Wild birds, animals, and fishes of great variety attract 


many visitors to Little Wall Lake — a remnant of glacial marshes. 


It holds a particular fascination for zoologists such as the author. 


ELTING glaciers eons ago left 
Iowa the rich, productive soil 
where the tall corn grows. They also 
formed lakes, ponds, and marshes which 
later settlers drained to grow more corn. 
But one glacial marsh—Little Wall 
Lake—remains in north-central Iowa. 
Hundreds of sightseers, hunters, and 
fishermen are attracted to this unique 
area where plantlife flourishes and wild- 


by Dr. PAUL L. ERRINGTON 


life abounds. Consisting of almost 300 
acres of water and rushy growth, the 
marsh is owned by the State of Iowa 
and administered by the State Conserva- 
tion Commission. 

In summer, the view is of green 
rushes and cattails and floating water 
lilies and patches of open water, of pas- 
tures and fringing trees, of bright skies 
and cloudy skies. On quiet days, move- 


ments of fishes break smooth surfaces. 
Terns and swallows dip and rise. On 
another day, the wind and rain may 
whip the water and the upper plant 
growths, and everything that can do so 
gets behind or under something and 
out of the way. Or, the day may be so 
foggy that no one can see far out on 
the marsh. 

Actually, in summer, visitors may 
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Great varieties of ducks nest or rest and feed in the rushes. 


have to go out on the marsh with boat 
or canoe to see much of what is hap- 
pening. Yellow-headed and red-winged 
blackbirds stake their claims for breed- 
ing territories. In doing this, each spe- 
cies selects its own nesting sites accord- 
ing to patterns followed by innumer- 
able generations of blackbirds. Maybe 
the yellowheads pack their nests in a 
relatively small stand of cattails and fill 
the air with their quarreling; maybe 
some other cattail stand appearing to 
be just as good to human eyes will have 
hardly any nests. Muskrats eat and dress 
their fur or swim back and forth be- 
tween lodges and rush clumps in their 
own home ranges. The muskrats, as 


well as the blackbirds, learn from en- 
counters with their fellows what prop- 
erty rights they have or do not have. 
A lot of social distinctions may become 
clarified by the give-and-take of each 
breeding season. 

Painted turtles cover rush rafts, float- 
ing boards or posts, and muskrat lodges. 
Schools of small bullheads make the 
water seethe with their bodies. There 
are the nesting terms and coots and 
grebes living their own lives. There may 
be nesting mallards and blue-winged 
teal and possibly ruddy or ring-necked 
ducks that had dropped out cf the 
spring migration to stay. There may be 
something special, such as a young bald 


A Plea for Marsh Preservation 


|S spose Errington’s article was writ- 
ten in behalf of the preservation 
of such remnants of native wildness 
as Iowans or others can still find in 
outdoor settings despite human occu- 
pancy of the land, whether in marshy 
places or otherwise. Errington says: 
“Although human population pres- 
sures and intensified land use must 
realistically be considered in the mod- 
ern Iowa scene, it does not—or should 
not—necessarily follow that we as a 
public must go the whole way in hu- 
man domination of everything, every- 
where. For there are values in what 
is not man-dominated. 

“They include values that tend to 
be lost by default if not through in- 
tentional destruction—the values that 


$2 


can not logically be defended in politi- 
cal appeal or monetary terms or as 
the demonstrably practical. But, as 
values of wildness become more and 
more those of scarcity, as the re- 
maining marshes are drained, rivers 
straightened or dammed, lake shores 
crowded with cottages, patches of vir- 
gin prairie plowed, woodlands cleared 
or pastured or cleaned up or deprived 
of any semblance of spontaneous 
naturalness that they ever had, it be- 
hooves us collectively to think about 
our responsibilities toward the irre- 
placeable features of our heritage. 
“As civilized people, we should at 
the least recognize the limits to our 
rights to discard or squander what 
should not be regarded as ours alone.” 





eagle sitting in a lone cottonwood or 
a hovering, plunging osprey. 

The daytime winter scenes in view 
from shore are usually those of sun- 
light on snow or bare ice. The snow 
drifts smokily and fills the rushy or 
weedy growths. When the weather is 
very cold, the ice splits and booms. Ice 
ridges push up gravel along the beaches 
or buckle over the clear water of the 
deeper parts. Muskrat lodges show as 
dark mounds. Short-eared owls—looking 
not too unlike oversized moths in their 
erratic flight—do their mouse hunting 
over the frozen meadows and shallows. 

But, as in summer, one also has to 
get out on the marsh in winter to see 
the details revealing how Life lives, 
how it adjusts or does not adjust. 

Only here and there after winter 
comes does the ice remain clear enough 


so that one may watch the activities of 


the living creatures beneath. Thin ice 
over the passageways of muskrats or 
the new ice sealing the openings about 
ice ridges are among the best peep holes 
for seeing water insects or fishes or 
turtles. The water animals move into 
the light and out again, among the sub- 
merged plant stems and leaves. A musk- 
rat slips by, the bubbles in its fur giving 
it a silvery appearance. 

The ice thickens, the snow deepens, 
and the slushy spots soften and spread 
and freeze again. Now, sights on the 
surface can give reliable tip-offs as to 
the happenings down underneath. 

Freezing of their food supply may 
force muskrats out of their once-safe 
retreats below the surface of the ice. 
The muskrats then eat marsh vegetation 
and wander and dig in the snow, leav- 
ing blood from raw frozen tails or from 
fighting among themselves. When minks 
or foxes take advantage of these desper- 
ate animals, the bloody sign can be 
spectacular. Still more spectacular may 
be the “sign’’ when a deadly epidemic 
sweeps through a wintering muskrat 
population. 

Minks are clever at locating by scent 
the dead bodies of the disease victims 
in the lodges. They dig them out and 
drag them over the ice or snow. They 
store them in caches. They eat and drag 
some more, until heads, feet, tails, back- 
bones, fur, blood, and entrails litter the 
site of the dying. 

It may be fishes that are in a bad way 
as the frost line sinks and the oxygen 
content of the water goes down. Bull- 
heads may gather to gulp air in the 
plunge holes of muskrat lodges. There, 
both muskrats and minks may feed 
upon them. Maybe, the minks go bull- 
head fishing on a grand scale and pack 
snowdrift tunnels with their prey. Foxes 





may dig into the snowdrift tunnels of 
the minks to raid the frozen bullhead 
caches. Or, the minks may merely leave 
the bullheads scattered over the ice 
where foxes and crows find them. Or, 
the bullheads die in the plunge holes 
when there is nothing else they can do. 
They may be encased in ice like pieces 
of meat in gelatin loaf. 

Fall and spring, the seasons of the 
annual bird migrations, are the best 
times for seeing magnificent sights from 
a parked car. 

For weeks before the opening of the 
duck hunting season in October, ducks 
and coots gather at Little Wall Lake. 
Most of the ducks among these early 
migrants are blue-winged teal but they 
may include hundreds of mallards and 
pintails and diving ducks—all going 
through so leisurely on their way south- 
ward. Shorebirds may cover the mud 
flats. Herons wade in the shallows or 
fly over the water. Blackbirds pass in 
enormous flocks. Except for such bright- 
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In the late summer and early fall blue-winged teal appear to fill waters to capacity. 
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Great-horned owl flies waveringly over marsh in late afternoon. 


ly colored birds as the wood duck 
drakes, the colors of the early migrants 
tend to be rather subdued, but there 
can be plenty of Life to see. 

The hunting-season shooting may lit- 
tle affect the behavior of any of the 
migrants besides the hunted game birds, 
but it does make a difference with the 
ducks. By the time most ducks get down 
to central Iowa in the fall, they have al- 
ready received a preliminary education 


concerning hunters and guns. When 
Iowa’s “‘opening-day’” shooting starts, 
the ducks do not necessarily hang 
around long to learn more about it. 
Yet, there may be splendid sights of 
high-flying ducks and geese over Little 
Wall Lake during the shooting season, 
or large flocks may settle in places that 
are out of shotgun range. The latter 
may be particularly true when the water 
is partly open and partly frozen over. 
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If the shooting season closes while the 
fall migration is still on, the late-flying 
ducks alight on the ice or sit on the re- 
maining open water, almost as if noth- 
ing in the way of gunfire had happened. 
Almost, that is to say. They still dis- 
trust human beings coming anywhere 
near them. Late-comers are mostly mal- 
lards, along with the typical ice-and- 
water ducks, the mergansers (fish 
ducks) and goldeneyes. Rarely, a snowy 
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Muskrats build lodges; spend their time staying alive. 
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owl from the Far North may sit out 
on the ice. 

The spring migration is what really 
draws the attention of human onlookers. 
Extensive patches of the marsh water 
may be covered by ducks and geese, or 
the birds may darken certain stretches 
of shore with their resting bodies. The 
geese, the mallards, the pintails, the 
baldpates are the principal feeders upon 
the waste corn in the fields. 

As they fly between marsh and field, 
one may block off groups of about ten 
each until one sees what a group of 
about a hundred looks like—how much 
space in the air a hundred ducks flying 
at a certain density would take up. 
Then, block off groups of about a hun- 
dred each until one has a fair basis for 
estimating the size of a big flock. Per- 
haps around a thousand come in from 
the fields as a single flock, to alight 
among the birds on the water, without 
appearing to have added to the number 
on the water at all. Perhaps a similar 
number may arise and leave the water 
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without perceptible reduction in the 
number remaining. At such times, one 
may affive at estimates totaling thirty 
or forty thousand ducks and geese si- 
multaneously using the marsh. Even so, 
estimates of ten to fifteen thousand are 
usually much more justifiable as high 
figures. 

While people watched one spring 
Sunday afternoon, about 800 blue and 
snow geese came in from the south, fly- 
ing a quarter-mile high. They acted like 
new arrivals. First, they got started 
circling over the marsh center. As they 
did so, the individual pairs and family 
groups kept to themselves, while the 
over-all flock spread out and spread out 
until it formed a great spiral of geese. 
The movement of the spiral was in the 
same around-and-around direction, with 
the geese continuing to fly at more or 
less their original height—as leaves car- 
ried around and around in an immense, 
slow-moving eddy of air. Then, the 
geese set their wings and came down, 

(Continued on page 54) 
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Big, savage muskrat 





Drawings from Of Men and Marshes, 
Copyright by Paul Errington 1957, used 
by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany. 
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In winter, a lone mink pauses beside a muskrat lodge in the bright moonlight. 
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1e Blue Ribbon 
in Cattle Shows 


Continuing as a show window of agriculture, the Waterloo 


Dairy Cattle Congress has grown a small, local event to 


a million dollar investment for a national exposition. 


UST before frost loosens the corn- 

husks in northeast Iowa, dairymen 

across the nation pause to pay their 
respects to the Queen of the Cow Shows, 
the National Dairy Cattle Congress. 
Founded in 1910, the Waterloo show 
was 38 years in achieving its present 
distinctive position. In 1948 it first won 
recognition from four breeds as their 
official national show and was able to 
drop the home city from the title. Since 
then at least three and as many as six 
breeds have designated this as their 
show of shows. 

Favored by good weather, community 
enthusiasm, and big crowds, the first 
Waterloo show opened October 10 at 
Chautauqua Park on the east bank of 
the Cedar River. Nearly 300 cattle, 11 
farm machinery exhibitors, and 174 
tubs of butter crowded the limited fa- 
cilities consisting of a circular building 
160 feet in diameter augmented by 
several tents. One tent held the meetings 
of the parent organization, the Iowa 
State Dairy Association. 

It was W. B. Barney, pioneer Hol- 
stein breeder from Hampton and presi- 
dent of the Association, and Professor 
Hugh Van Pelt, of Waterloo, who pio- 
neered the exhibition of cattle to show 
good dairy conformation at the 1909 an- 
nual meeting in Cedar Rapids. They 
introduced the idea hoping to increase 
attendance at the yearly sessions. Their 
success that year provided the impetus 
for Waterloo’s show. 
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by MAURICE TELLEEN 


Early enthusiastic supporters of that 
initial show in Waterloo included Van 
Pelt who was named manager; William 
Galloway, prominent manufacturer of 
farm machinery and a breeder of Ayr- 
shire and Holstein cattle; and W. W. 
Marsh, another Waterloo industrialist 
and owner of an outstanding herd of 
Guernseys. 

C. A. Nelson, Waverly dairyman, in- 
jected a flair of showmanship into the 
scene by asserting that his Cadillac was 
paid for by six years’ production from 
one of his Holstein cows. Nelson, the 
cow, and the Cadillac were photograph- 
ed for a post card inscribed with a 
suitable greeting to the folks back home. 
His Cadillac must have been one of the 
121 automobiles parked on the grounds 
at one time! 

Two speeches at the Iowa Dairy As- 
sociation meeting were delivered by E. 
S. Estel and Congressman Gilbert N. 
Haugen. Both men were destined to play 
major roles in the nation’s agriculture. 
The local paper reported that “Mr. 
Estel, although a young man, is an ex- 
pert in dairying.’ Some forty years 
later, Estel, who served as secretary- 
manager of the show for 42 years, mod- 
estly recalled that he was 24 at the 
time and “hardly an expert at any- 
thing but an eager graduate of Iowa 
State College.” Haugen, sponsor of early 
farm legislation in Congress, notably 
the McNary-Haugen Bill of the 1920's, 
was in a prophetic role with his address 


on the menace of the oleomargarine 
movement. 

Attendance at the first show was esti- 
mated at 40,000 by farm and dairy 
journals who praised it. A small profit 
was realized. And the Dairy Association 
pleased with its success adopted a reso- 
lution making the cattle show a perma- 
nent part of the annual meeting. 

The success of the cattle show in- 
creased the bidding for the location of 
the Dairy Association’s annual meeting 
which customarily moved from city to 
city. Businessmen interested in retain- 
ing the show in Waterloo offered to pay 
$1,000 for the dates reserved by the 
Association for the event. This was con- 
vincing talk and Waterloo was chosen 
as the site. In order to offset competi- 
tion proposed for Milwaukee, Waterloo 
added $2,500 to its premiums and spent 
more for advertising and promotion 
than anticipated. This resulted in so 
many entries that it was necessary to 
spend about $3,000 more to accommo- 
date them in Chautauqua Park. Coupled 
with other extra expenses, the 1911 ex- 
hibition showed a $7,000 loss. 

By 1912 the show was incorporated 
and held for the first time in its pres- 
ent location. The corporation had pur- 
chased a ten acre tract of land on the 
Cedar River from David Johnson who 
retained the right to drive cattle across 
the acreage except during show week. 
A new cattle barn and exhibition hall 
greeted first day visitors to the new 
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Aerial view shows physical plant, valued at over a million dollars, where National Dairy Cattle Congress takes place in Waterloo. 


grounds. The judging arena was under More significant than any of the following year it was necessary to erect 
a canvas covering the area between the physical changes during these years was a tent for 77 calf entries. In 1927 the 
two buildings. the appointment of E. S. Estel as i-H boys staged their first interstate 
Modest profits ranging from $1,000 secretary-manager of the show in 1915. judging contest. Their 1959 show at- 
to $5,000 came in the years from 1913 Estel managed it until his resignation tracted almost 400 calves and teams 
to 1919. Highlights of this era included in 1958. Under his direction it grew, from thirty-three states to events similar 
the addition of the Harness and Saddle weathered the depression, and finally to those started over thirty years ago. 
Horse Show in 1917 and the first Inter- became the National Dairy Cattle Con- The early 1930's saw the Cattle Con- 
collegiate Dairy Cattle Judging Contest gress. gress reeling under the blows of the de- 
with four teams competing in 1916. The decade of the twenties produced pression. But it survived and in 193-4 
Banner year for the Cattle Congress big profits climaxed in 1929 with a celebrated its silver anniversary with a 
was 1919 when the National Belgian profit of $24,000. These profits were profit and a promise that better times 
Horse Show came into being. Three translated into real estate—additional were ahead. By 1935, the corporation 
new horse barns housed the 397 head acreage, new Hippodrome, and barns. owned forty-five acres of land and pur- 
big draft animals. This was also the The 1920's were not all buying and chased more in the succeeding years. 
year the first Hippodrome was built. building however. Twice in 1925 and in Buildings erected included the 4-H boy’s 
With the advent of the 6,500-seat 1927, the weather dealt crippling blows dormitory, new Hippodrome, Garden 
Hippodrome, the affair was in the en- to the show. A windstorm on September and Flower building, and new cattle 
tertainment business for keeps. The lo- i, 1925 collapsed three barns which barns 
cal Palace Theater paid its respects to were quickly replaced, but the 1927 Late in the 1930's there were faint 
the pulling power of the new building show, after fourteen years of uninter- rumblings that the National Dairy 
by delaying until after the 1919 show rupted profits, was rained out. Show, a traveling show which had been 
its return engagement of Mack Sen- One strong offspring of the twenties in thirteen cities from 1906 to 1941 
nett’s movie, “Mickey” starring Mabel was the Dairy 4-H Club. The Dairy might either pass off the scene or be 
Normand. Calf Show was added in 1922, and the given a permanent home at Waterloo. 










































Exhibitors meet many hazards on road. 
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Entries pose at 1912 show, first to be held on present site. Note cars in background. 


In 1939 Hoard's Dairyman just about 
ten years ahead of the times stated, 
“A strong case can be made for the 
Waterloo show. It has been going for 
thirty years. It has a long record of 
continuous year by year improvement. 
It is exceptionally well managed. It 
draws large crowds and is self-support- 
ing. It already attracts a showing of 
dairy stock that has equaled and some- 
times exceeded the official National 
Show in both quality and numbers.” It 
appeared that the Congress might soon 
become the National Dairy Show, but 
war came instead. 

During the war years, the Cattle Con- 
gress ‘‘kept alive” by providing a home 
for the Iowa State 4-H Dairy Club 
Show. Immediately following the war, 
the greatest seven year period in the 
show’s history got underway. Profits 
twice as large as prior best years stimu- 
lated another building program. Acco- 
lades poured in from the farm press as 
the cattle and machinery shows grew 
and grew. The National Dairy Show 
was not revived after the war which 
added to the luster of the Waterloo 
affair. 

Almost unnoticed—one part of the 
exposition was dying as the rest pros- 
pered. In 1948 two Belgian horse barns 
were converted to dairy cattle barns. 
The draft horses had battled the trac- 








tors with some success before 1941, but 
the rapid and extensive mechanization 
that accompanied the war virtually 
eliminated them as an economic factor 
on midwest farms. They continued as 
part of the show until 1957 when in 
their stead came the quarter horses and 
Shetland ponies, perhaps signaling a 
new interest in pleasure horses. 

Other significant changes of the post 
war era were: the Future Farmers of 
America judging contest became the 
official national contest in 1947, as did 
the collegiate contest in 1948 and the 
4-H contest in 1950—another grand 
slam for Waterloo. 

The Dairy Shrine Club organized and 
established its permanent home at the 
Cattle Congress in 1949. Headquarters, 
opposite the entrance to the Cattle Con- 
gress grounds, display portraits of the 
Guests of Honor and Pioneers, along 
with historical and educational data. 
This building doubles as offices for the 
full time employees of the Dairy Cattle 
Congress except during the week of the 
show when the Shrine takes over. Club 
rooms are open the year around. 

E. S. Estel retired following the 1958 
show. He was replaced by Norbert 
Kash, a graduate of Iowa State Univer- 
sity and former Secretary of the Iowa 
State Dairy Association. He had been 
trained by and understudied Estel for 


Crossroads of rural America where Brown Swit Guernseys, 





five years as his assistant. 

At present the corporation owns 
eighty-six acres of land with twenty-six 
permanent buildings worth about a mil- 
lion dollars. Eleven directors serve on 
the board, establishing show policy and 
authorizing major expenditures for im- 
provements. Throughout the years the 
board has been composed of leading 
Waterloo businessmen and now includes 
three leading Black Hawk County 
farmers. 

What does a show like this do after 
it has achieved not only what it set out 
to do but a good deal more? And what 
of the future of fairs, as such? Norbert 
Kash answered both questions in this 
way, “We're determined to stay on top 
and keep abreast of the times in an 
Iowa and an agriculture that are chang- 
ing rapidly. As the Belgian show gave 
way to our huge farm machinery show 
on the one hand and to the pleasure 
horses on the other hand, so the ex- 
position will adjust to new challenges. 
Agriculture needs her show windows 
now more than at any time in the past. 
Fairs are one of the very best ways 
for the agricultural minority to tell their 
story to the urban majority. Expositions 
that are responsive to the demands of 
the times and the community will con- 
tinue to provide a service to both agri- 
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Guernseys, other breeds move to and from arena. 







































Good grooming is essential for man and beast as exhibitors give cattle baths. 


Aged bulls parade for judge at National Holstein Show, part of Waterloo exhibition. 




















CONCERTS REPORTING IN 

N THE last number we issued a call 

for towns with old-fashioned band 
concerts to help out a reader in New 
Mexico. The response was heavy. 

Manchester, according to Dr. John 
Tyrrell, gives its concerts not only in a 
park, but in a band shell. A consider- 
able number of older residents there take 
part in the summer series. 

From Sheldon Mrs. Tom Potter re- 
ports a mixed group of high school 
students and older men form the band 
which gives concerts on an open band 
stand in the park. 

Oskaloosa supports a municipal band, 
says R. O. Wray, which gives concerts 
from a handsome octagonal park band 
stand on Wednesday and Saturday 
nights in the summer. 

Weekly Wednesday night concerts 
are a custom in Ottumwa’s Central 
Park, May Belle Ditch tells us. They 
also have a municipal band. 

Old-fashioned band concerts are still 
as popular as ever in Mt. Pleasant, 
Richard Hartley assures. The communi- 
ty concert band there is composed of 
many “older’’ citizens—lawyers, teach- 
ers, college students home for the sum- 
mer, and even a sheriff—as well as 
“younger” citizens. A stone bandstand 
in the town square park is the site and 
permanent benches provide adequate 
seating. 

The smallest town reporting in is 
Osage whose band, Anne Stearns re- 
ports, performs every Wednesday night 
in summer in a park in the central part 
of town. The average program is spark- 
ed with several marches. One more dif- 
ficult number is featured each week. 
Individual and group solos are also part 
of every program. 

Well . . . we imagine this should give 
any band concert-minded readers plenty 
of leads when traveling in Iowa. 

DIAGONAL HIGHWAYS 
LMOST overlooked in our present 
highway planning is the need for 

more diagonal roads in Iowa. We are 
becoming increasingly aware of the high 
cost of extra mileage for motorists— 
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figures which enter heavily into pro- 
posed highway locations. 

Iowa could well use a giant X diag- 
onal system crisscrossing the state—two 
giant diagonals bisecting at Des Moines. 

The first section of one diagonal was 
built in the early 1930's and extends 
from Des Moines to Marshalltown. A 
Marshalltown-Waterloo diagonal is ur- 
gently needed right now. Eventually it 
could be extended to McGregor, pass- 
ing just north of Oelwein. 

A rough diagonal, Iowa 163, now ex- 
tends from Des Moines to Oskaloosa 
and on southeast another 17 miles as 
U. S. 63. This should be extended to 
Fairfield and thence to Donnellson, 
where it would serve Keokuk and Fort 
Madison. 

A southwest Iowa diagonal could run 
directly from Des Moines to Hamburg. 

Going northwest, a Storm Lake-Des 
Moines link would be a logical first 
step. Improvement of the present Storm 
Lake-Cherokee diagonal could come next 
followed eventually with a highway 
from Cherokee to near Larchwood, con- 
necting with the Sioux Falls road. 

Some shorter diagonals might also be 
considered, such as Iowa City to Ottum- 
wa, Cedar Rapids to Waterloo (already 
partially in effect, and Fort Dodge to 
Mason City. 

It is little realized now, but the pres- 
ent Marshalltown-Des Moines road was 
once considered as part of such a dream. 
Far-sighted Des Moines men_ battled 
hard to have it built and were en- 
couraged by highway commission engi- 
neers who even had plans for the 
Waterloo extension on the drawing 
board. 

They were finally frustrated by the 
enactment of the following law: “The 
state highway commission shall not 
purchase right of way and construct a 
new system of diagonal highways radi- 
ating from any city with a population 
over one hundred thousand” (313.8, 
Iowa Code). 

This, of course, is a classic answer 
to the perennial question of reapportion- 
ment foes “And just what have the 
small counties done to hurt the cities?” 


SUI GUEST HOUSE 


HE sooner the suit to prevent the 

State University of Iowa from 
building its proposed addition to the 
Memorial Union is thrown out of court, 
the better. 

We don’t believe the arguments of 
the opponents have much validity. The 
primary one is that it will put the Uni- 
versity in the position of competing with 
private business. Well, that is nothing 
new. Both schools have daily news- 
papers in competition for advertising 
with privately owned local dailies. Iowa 
State also operates a commercial tele- 
vision station. Bookstores, barbershops, 
lunch counters, dining rooms, dormi- 
tories, and apartment housing are also 
considered proper functions of state 
schools—and all are in competition with 
private business interests. Iowa State 
even has a cheese industry that no one 
has questioned. 

As we understand the plans, they call 
for banquet facilities, which are badly 
needed at Iowa City, and some sixty 
guest rooms. The principle of state 
schools operating guest room facilities 
has been established in Iowa by the 
Memorial Union at Ames—which, inci- 
dentally, might be forced to close down 
many of its functions if the court holds 
against SUI on the matter. 

In fact, we believe that the Univer- 
sity should have gone even further and 
incorporated more recreational facilities, 
such as an indoor swimming pool, into 
the plans for the Memorial Union. A 
pool could be well justified from the 
students’ point of view. 

The activities of a modern university 
are diverse indeed. It must have the 
facilities to exercise its function as a 
national host, a state-wide institute, a 
center for stimulating learning and 
doing. 

The reaction of Iowa City motel, ho- 
tel, and restaurant people is under- 
standable. The new interstate highway 
will by-pass the city shortly and leave 
many of these businesses on a limb. But 
we think they are using their energies 
badly. They could better be employed 
to help the University grow. 





The Reapportionment Log jam 
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“I do not feel that we should become 
panicked in these final hours of the ses- 
sion and pass any reapportionment bill 
just to say we have done so. I personal- 
ly can accept neither the theory nor the 
practical effect of (the Miller Plan) 
and I am confident that to vote for 
something of which you strongly dis- 
approve is neither good government nor 
good politics.” 

Said State Representative Bernard 
Balch, Waterloo Republican, in arguing 
against a Shaff Plan variant: “This will 
not be accepted as reapportionment. 
This will not put out the fire. This will 
not save the Republican party.” 

7. The Shaff Plan would have given 
the population chamber the duty of con- 
firming the governor’s appointments. 
The Founding Fathers felt the confir- 
mation power should reside in the de- 
liberative area chamber. 

The Stuart Plan, if fair representation 
was the object, was clearly better than 
the Shaff Plan. The Stuart Plan would 
have protected the small rural counties. 
The Shaff Plan would have “deified” 
them. 

The Shaff Plan would have given to 
a group of small, rural counties that 
today have 20 per cent of the state’s 
population a veto over all future legis- 
lative actions. The word “today” should 
be underlined. Most of these counties 
have been losing population steadily 
since 1910. In time, under the Shaff 
Plan, it is probable that less than 15, 
or even 10, per cent of the state’s citizens 
would have more legislative voting 
power than the other 85 or 90 per cent. 

What plan can command majority 
votes in both assembly chambers? Can 
any compromise be found? 

A plan that would satisfy the “pure” 
area-population principles of the Farm 
Bureau and the one-per-county demand 
of small-county legislators was shouted 
down at the Republican state conven- 
tion this year. It would have placed the 
House on population and set up a 99- 
seat (one per county) Senate. Its dis- 
advantages were obvious. The Senate, 
under this plan, would be a large, un- 
wieldy body, not the small, deliberative 
one it is supposed to be. And, like the 
Shaff Plan, it could lead to a small- 
county tail wagging a state dog. 

A possible vehicle for compromise, 
could be the plan backed by McManus. 
It would set up a population House. It 
would also set up a “pure” area Senate 
of fifty members. The plan would be 
accepted eagerly by urban legislators. 
It meets, in addition, all specifications of 


the Farm Bureau. Harry Storey, the 
Farm Bureau's lobbyist, is on record as 
saying the Farm Bureau could accept it. 


(Continued on next page) 








Biography 
of Ruth Suckow 











NE of the first Iowa writers to at- 

tract national attention was Ruth 
Suckow, who died January 22, 1960 at 
her home in Claremont, California. 

Born at Hawarden, August 6, 1892, 
she was the daughter of a Congrega- 
tional minister, the Reverend William 
John and Anna Kluckhohn Suckow. 
As her father moved from parish to 
parish, she attended various schools; 
went to Grinnell College from 1910 to 
1913; and studied drama at a Boston, 
Massachusetts, school. The novelist was 
graduated from the University of Den- 
ver in 1917 and received her M.A. 
while teaching in that same school. 

A Colorado friend taught her the 
apiary business which led to ber return 
to Earlville where she established and 
ran a bee farm for six years with the 
help of her father. 

Her first published story appeared in 
Midland Magazine in February, 1921, 
after it previously used one of her 
poems. National recognition rapidly fol- 
lowed the publication of several of her 
short stories by H. L. Mencken and 
G. J. Nathan in the Smart Set. The 
old Century serially ran her first novel, 
“Country People” in 1924. She wrote 
“The Odyssey of a Nice Girl” and 
“Iowa Interiors,” a collection of her 
stories, while living in Iowa and New 
York. In 1926, she moved to New York 
to write “The Bonney Family,” “Cora,” 
and her first big financial success, ‘“The 
Kramer Girls” (1930). 

On March 11, 1929, at San Diego, 
California, she married Ferner Nuhn 
of Cedar Falls. They lived in Vermont, 
New Hampshire, Iowa, New York, 
New Mexico, and California while she 
continued to write “Children and Older 
People” and ‘The Folks” which came 
out in 1934 and is regarded as her best. 
She contributed to the Friends Journal 
after taking an active part in the Society 
of Friends work. She published “Some 
Others and Myself’ in 1952. Her last 
novel, “The John Wood Case’ (1959) 
had an Iowa setting and was well re- 
ceived. —From Annals of lowa 





FAIR ART SHOW 


HE art show at the Iowa State Fair 

had more good works than any we 
can remember there. There was a lack 
of really outstanding paintings, but the 
overall quality was excellent. The print 
group was exceptional, led by a large 
Iowa City contingent. 

With this increasing support by Iowa 
artists, it would seem that the state fair 
board might pay a little more attention 
to the show. An increase in the prize 
money would be appropriate, particu- 
larly additional purchase funds. Even 
more vital is a remodeling of the quar- 
ters. The under-the-grandstand quarters 
look like a poor afterthought. A low 
ceiling, permanent partitions, good light- 
ing, and a few decorative frills could 
do wonders. With the present arrange- 
ment it is surprising that half the works 
aren’t stolen each year, to say nothing 
of the poor display. 

Another major improvement would be 
to list the price for each work in the 
catalogue or at least have a price list 
available at the desk. A number of 
people like to shop at such shows and 
have become used to doing so at other 
exhibits. 

Now as to the show itself, in oils and 
tempera we particularly liked M. J. 
Kitzman’s ‘‘Hexacleavius My Friend,” 
the two works of Robert Watson, Ray 
Frederick’s new sculptured style in oils, 
the looser style Zora DuVall has 
adopted (with black highlights), an ab- 
straction by James Gwunne, the work 
of Michael Dailey, “Cock Fight” by 
Virginia Flanders, an abstraction by 
Donald Adkins, “Visitation” by Karen 
Allen, Elizabeth Miller’s “Snow Flow- 
ers,” and the winning “Autumn” by 
Karl Mattern. 

The watercolors appeared to be the 
weakest portion of the show although 
we were interested in the hidden faces 
in ““L’enfant a’ L’abri des forets’” by 
Clarence Mendenhall of Des Moines. 

In the prints we were impressed by 
the works of Marvine Lowe (first 
place), M. J. Kitzman, Daniel Lang, 
Alexandria McCoy, Cynthia Munro, 
Jack Orman, and Leonard Good. The 
Iowa City Print Group appears to be 
branching out in their style—or per- 
haps it is just the treat of seeing so 
many together at one time. 
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ANTIQUES 








by Dorothy Reid 


Dear Dorothy Reid, 

I have a Paisley shawl that belonged 
to my grandmother and would like to 
sell it. How much should I ask for it? 

Mr. E. S. M. 

There is not much demand for Paisley 
shawls mainly because there is no very 
practical use for them so you may have 
a hard time selling it. The prices usual- 
ly range from about $10.00 to $30.00 
depending on the size and condition. 
Dear Mrs. Reid, 

Recently I advertised in our local pa- 
per for old walnut tables and had sev- 
eral replies. Two of them were so wild 
that I thought you might be interested 
in hearing about them and perhaps ad- 
vising me about prices. 

One lady had a drop-leaf oval walnut 
table that she said was over one-hundred 
years old. She said that her grandmother 
began housekeeping with it in 1855. 

She also told me that is was in very 
poor condition and needed a lot of work 
done on it. 

When I asked her the price she said 
that she had been told by a very reliable 
source that all antiques were worth a 
dollar for each year of age—thus mak- 
ing the table’s value one hundred and 
three dollars. 

Another lady had an oval marble- 
topped table. This had a good finish on 
the base, but the marble had a large 
crack in it and was chipped along the 
lower edges. 

When I offered her thirty-five dol- 
lars for it she let go with considerable 
abuse to me and said that her baby 
sitter had told her that she could get 
two-hundred dollars for it any day in 
the week. 

Now I ask you, weren't these people 
away out of line and hadn't they been 
misinformed? 

Mrs. R. J. D. 

Yes, they were out of line and miser- 
ably misinformed, but these things hap- 
pen all the time. 

I don’t know where these rule-of- 
thumb price rules originate, but they 
are definitely made by someone who 
doesn’t know what they are talking 
about. 

It is difficult to say how much either 
table was worth without seeing them, 
but certainly not the prices asked. 


5? 





The Reapportionment Log jam 


(Continued from page 51) 

Iowans in urban areas could, on the 
surface, find little encouragement in 
the reapportionment deadlock of the 
Fifty-eighth Iowa General Assembly. 
Many, in fact, might surmise that the 
legislators were happy to be able to 
deadlock and prolong the minority rule 
of the small rural counties. Some Re- 
publicans voiced the opinion that the 
Democrats were happy to have the 
deadlock and, thereby, have a good is- 
sue for 1960. Urban Iowans could find 
some solace in that rural legislators in 
1959 stuck to arguing the provisions 
of the various reapportionment plans. 
There was a minimum of talk about 
the alleged depravity of the city and the 
alleged virtue of the countryside and 
the village. The moralizing was done 
mostly by the urban representatives who 
claimed there was something immoral 
about denying their constituents equal 
representation. This, at least, repre- 
sented a turn in the battle. (> 





QUARTET AT 3660 
510 - Mrs. Kucharo 


(Continued from page 37) 


room upholstery, a pink marble topped 
cocktail table, gold frames, and many 
fine pieces of porcelain. 

In the bedroom, pink has been used 
even more lavishly than the living room 
blue—carpeting, drapes, bedspreads, 
wallpaper. Except for the floor cover- 
ing, it has been offset by white such 
as in the white embroidery of the bed- 
spreads. 

In juxtaposition with the delicate fla- 
vor of the rooms, Mrs. Kucharo has 
gone country-style in her breakfast 
nook. Red and white cotton taffeta has 
been used for the drapes and the cush- 
ions of the cast aluminum chairs. The 
rug in the room was dyed a strawberry 
color. 

Mrs. Kucharo’s late husband was in 
the construction business. The petite 
widow has a flair of her own for solv- 
ing problems. The intense light through 
the wall of windows at 3660 besets all 
of the occupants. To the admiration 
of her friends in the building, Mrs. 
Kucharo came up with the most satis- 
factory solution yet found—a system 
of shutters that allows close regulation 
of light, yet can be easily handled be- 
cause they are set in tracks. The instal- 
lation of the shutters has allowed her 
to put light drapes on the walis; the 
former drapes of heavy Italian material 
have gone into upholstery. 


1010 - Mr. and Mrs. Auner 


(Continued from page 40) 
marble top. Two small coffee tables in 
the living room have an exotic flair. 
The most oriental portion is at one end 
of the living room, near the electric 
organ. Here a low black table is set 
before a large gold screen. The table 
was especially designed as a setting for 
Mrs. Auner’s flower arrangements. 

The colors in the room are set off 
with stark white walls and beige drapes. 
The rug and davenport are green, the 
upholstery on the chairs is in shades of 
brown and gray or, in the instances 
mentioned, magenta. Brass has been 
used widely, including several lamps. 
Many of the small objects are black. 

On their trip to the Far East, the 
Auners obtained a number of Oriental 
antique pieces. Most of them are in the 
den, but an unusual laquered ‘“‘shell 
box” has a place of honor in the living 
room. (They also ended up as the 
American “parents” of a couple they 
met in Sumatra who are now studying 
in Chicago and visit them here.) 

The Ming tree in the living room is 
one of Mrs. Auner’s proudest posses- 
sions. Mrs. Yamamoto constructed it 
with her assistance from manzanita 
wood and Peruvian moss. It took a 
year and a half to gather the materials 
for it and three weeks of hard work 
to assemble. (> 





Wide-Awake Rally 


(Continued from page 19) 


tors were put in the homes of their 
supper hosts, but most of them slept in 
their wagons or erected makeshift tents 
in the park. 

Will Junkin was at the Ledger office 
early Thursday morning, hurriedly pen- 
ning his account of the rally for Fri- 
day’s edition. By eight o'clock the first 
take had been written and was being 
set in seven-point Way Side type. Esti- 
mates of Wednesday’s crowd ranged up 
to 30,000, but Junkin stuck with a more 
conservative figure of 25,000. 

Most of the advertisements were al- 
ready locked in the chases. Wells and 
Stever were holding a sale on six dozen 
hoop skirts with prices ranging from 
sixty cents to $2.50. Jordan Brothers 
Store wanted to buy 2,000 bushels of 
timothy seed, and the T. L. Pollard 
Bowling Alley was offering a fine gold 
pencil to the person scoring the highest 
number of pins on Saturday night. 

Junkin, a galley proof in his hand, 
stepped to the door and watched the 
departing wagons stream past. His eyes 








fell on a group of young bucks wedged 
into a dilapidated spring wagon. One of 
them stood on the front seat, clinging 
to the driver and waving a Douds Wide- 
Awake banner. He started to sing a 
campaign song and the others joined in, 
to the tune of Yankee Doodle: 
O, long enough Buchanan’s crew 
Have lived by public plunder, 
So now Old Abe will trot them 
through 
And surely give them thunder. 
The Little Giant's ‘‘cake is dough,” 
And Buck may feel forlorn, sir, 
For to the White House Abe will go 
As sure as he is born, sir! 
Yankee Doodle, keep it up, 
Yes, indeed we can sir, 
With Abe we'll beat their little 
Dug, 
Or any other man, sir! {—> 





Indian Raid 


(Continued from page 21) 
the old chief. On one of these visits he 
is supposed to have seen some silver 
taken from his cabin and shortly after 
that the Indian chief and his whole 
family were found dead. 

Lott and his stepson who fled with 
him from the raid were indicted by a 
grand jury in Des Moines on a charge 
of murdering the Indians. But before 
officials took the pair into custody, 
father and stepson escaped into the still 
wild western lands. 3 


Our Exploding Park System 


(Continued from page 24) 


along the Cedar and Wapsipinicon 
Rivers. So far, twelve separate park and 
recreation areas total more than 1,000 
acres. 

Largest is 460-acre-Black Hawk Park 
located two miles northwest of Cedar 
Falls. The area includes fishing, boat- 
ing, and picnic areas, with ample fire- 
places and tables. 

Johnnie Maas, superintendent of coun- 
ty parks, said “About two-thirds of the 
Black Hawk Park area is still unde- 
veloped. As we complete our acquisition 
of land, we will turn our attention more 
and more to development.” 

The board is operating on a quarter- 
mill levy, which raises about $40,000. 
However, the county board of super- 
visors gave the conservation board an 
extra $10,000 for 1960. 

“Since much of our budget is spent 
for property, we welcomed the extra 
funds which we could put into main- 


tenance and development,” Maas said. 

Maas said the work of county jail in- 
mates has been helpful in developing 
park areas. 

“They enjoy getting out and working. 
Volunteers get a meal, and work clothes, 
if necessary. We don’t use the inmates 
except on early development of an area,” 
Maas said. 

An archery range established in Black 
Hawk has been abandoned, at least for 
a time, Maas said, although not for lack 
of interest. The Cedar Falls-Waterloo 
area is widely known as the state capital 
of the bow and arrow cult. 

“Controlled target shooting is per- 
missible, but we ran into trouble with 
our liability insurance when we set up 
an archery course. But we are sure that 
we will be able to work out something 
to accommodate the large number of 
shooting enthusiasts,” Maas said. 

Scott County’s county conservation 
board has also been spending most of its 
one-mill levy on acquisition of land 
north of Davenport near Glenn’s Creek. 
Thus far, 1,250 acres have been ob- 
tained with the $200,000 raised from 
the levy. Little money has been spent 
in development, and most of the area is 
still in its natural state. 

The Scott County board’s major prob- 
lem has been to determine the size and 
location of a proposed artificial lake. 
State conservation officials are working 
closely with the board, and best guesses 
are that the lake will be no less than 
140 acres, probably larger. 

Long range plans also call for a golf 
course, sand beach, and spacious picnic 
areas. 

Nine sites within the handsome 
Chickasaw County borders have become 
county park areas. 

One of these is Chickasaw Park lo- 
cated two and a half miles west of 
Ionia where. the abandoned townsite of 
old Chickasaw marks the entrance to the 
park. Located on the Little Cedar River, 
it covers seventeen acres, including a 
fishing access and picnic area. There 
are fireplaces, tables, along with well 
and toilet facilities. 

Another is Jenn Timber, located six 
miles west of New Hampton on U. S. 
18. Sold to the county conservation 
board for half its appraisal by Carl 
Jenn, the land has been placed in forest 
reserve. Here hunting is allowed. 

Also unique is a workshop to pro- 
duce signs, rustic motifs, and other park 
equipment. This workshop is located 
in the old North Washington school, 
a gift from the school district to the 
conservation board. 

State conservation officials point out 

(Continued on next page) 





THRESHING, NOT HAYING 
Sirs: 


On page 29 of your last issue is a 
beautiful scene but you are mistaken in 
what is going on. It is one of the last 
of the threshing rigs that were so com- 
mon forty years ago. Formerly horses 
hauled the wagons but in this one trac- 
tors are doing the pulling. 

John Brownlie, Winterset 


* Thanks for the correction. Ed. 


BREAD, BOARD, AND HAY 
Sirs: 

I was born and reared in Iowa, and 
believe it is one of the garden spots of 
the world. There are many interesting 
places in this state to visit. But, the 
problem is in seeing this state and visit- 
ing these places conveniently. 

I am a business man with too little 
time for pleasure; and, my pleasure 
time is mostly spent riding my horse 
around the countryside in Iowa. My 
wish is to get the names and locations 
of farmers around Iowa who would be 
happy to take me in as a paying boarder 
for a few days every now and then. 
Then, I could load up my horse and 
travel to these farms to spend a few 
enjoyable days when time permits. I am 
particularly interested in locating farms 
in Northeast or Southeast Iowa, where 
it is beautiful country close to Cedar 
Rapids. 


Donald J. Brown, Box 1188 
Cedar Rapids 


* In this case, we are going to break 
our usual policy and give the full ad- 
dress so anyone interested can write to 


Mr. Brown directly. Ed. 
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HIS issue we present the first install- 
ment of Ruth Suckow’s diary of 
Iowa life. The word portraits were 


given to us this year by Miss Suckow’s 
husband, Ferner Nuhn, who felt we 
could do a good job of presenting them. 
Further portions of the diary will ap- 
pear in the December-January, February- 
March, and April-May issues. We are 
proud to have the honor of introducing 
these pieces of her work. 

The Suckow diary represents another 
in quite a line of firsts for The Iowan 
which includes such items as the first 
article on Dr. James Van Allen (which 
appeared just a week after the first 
American satellite was launched), the 
first authoritative treatment of Iowa 
archaeology, the first plea for highway 
widening, and the rediscovery of Ben- 
tonsport. 

Our lead story on reapportionment 
was commissioned because we felt the 
plans and issues had become clouded. 
Clearing the air wasn’t as easy as we 
had hoped, the ramifications are nearly 
endless. However, we believe the article 
may set a few things straight. The 
author, Kirk Boyd, was a legislative re- 
porter for the Davenport newspapers 
during the last session. He recently be- 
came publicity director for the guber- 
natorial campaign of Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor E. J. McManus, but we believe the 
article to be completely objective. 

When we first started The Iowan, 
someone remarked, “If you can find a 
photographer or an artist who can do a 
really good job on pigs, then you should 
find your goal.” We have been looking 
ever since. The search appeared hope- 
less until we accidentally came on the 
work of Virginia Myers which we are 
happy to reproduce. 

Other Notes: The article on Bix 
Beiderbecke is the loving work of jazz 
aficionado Joe Brown of Des Moines. 
Another Des Moines man Wayne De- 
Mouth did the article on the county 
park system. Fairfield newspaperman 
Dean Gabbert wrote the piece on the 
Wide-Awake Rally there a century ago. 
In taking the pictures at 3660 Grand, 
photographer Joan Liffring was aided 
by Marijane Morgan of Des Moines who 
did the time-consuming legwork on the 
story. Our marsh expert and devotee, 
Dr. Paul Errington, is on the faculty 
of Iowa State. 
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Our Exploding Park System 
(Continued from page 53) 

that such inter-agency cooperation and 

community effort have been helpful in 

hurrying county projects to successful 

conclusions. 

Boy Scouts in Bremer County helped 
to clear brush from county park sites 
near Fredericka, Denver, and Readlyn. 

The Centerville Junior Chamber of 
Commerce donated a $1,000 shelter- 
house erected in Lelah Bradley Park. 
The park, a beautifully wooded sector 
between two man-made lakes, covers 
twenty-two acres. 

Said one county conservation official, 
“The very concept of the county park 
is consistent with the great American 
principle that “big’” government should 
do only those things which the people 
cannot do themselves. But it is a fact 
that people at the local level, through 
their county conservation board and 
their own volunteer efforts, can provide 
for their own recreational needs.” 

And there are fifty-seven counties 
moving in this direction: 

Boone County's board has planned a 
$100,000 artificial lake. 

Hamilton County has a 70-acre lake 
site designated as Briggs Woods County 
Park. The board has also restored a log 
cabin of historical significance near the 
Bells Mills area. 

Of historical interest was the Indian 
study and excavating done the past sum- 
mer by two student archaeologists who 
were hired by the Webster County Con- 
servation Board. 

In Tama County, the conservation 
board has taken over the neglected 
Theodore F. Clark State Park, five 
miles northwest of Traer. The 23-acre 
park has been cleaned up, given new 
picnic tables and a rebuilt shelter house, 
and replanted by the board. Negotiat- 
ing with the state for the park was 
only one of the board’s actions which in- 
cluded the placing of five wing dams on 
Wolf creek to increase fishing habitat. 

Calhoun County, already having set 
aside a historical cemetery site on the 
north side of Highway 5 between Man- 
son and Pomeroy, has been given ap- 
proval by the state commission for a 
plan to develop a park area and school 
for retarded children. Along with this, 
the board has also obtained permission 
for three game cover projects. 

Buchanan County is developing the 
60-acre Fontana Park Dam Site south 
of Otter Creek. 

And so Iowa counties hurry on to 
provide recreational facilities within the 
theory of social and economic trends—a 


— 


new theory of the “leisure class.” > 





“IT Just Love Pigs” 
(Continued from page 11) 
farmer. She even pursued the subject 
on vacations at her home in Bowling 
Green, Ohio, where she worked with a 

Landrace boar on a nearby farm. 

For the last five years Miss Myers 
had studied under Mauricio Lasansky. 
She is going on her third year as his 
research assistant. She obtained her 
B. A. from George Washington Univer- 
sity in Washington, D. C., and her 
M. F. A. in painting from the California 
College of Arts and Crafts in Oakland. 
She has taught at the Tucson Indian 
School and studied printmaking under 
Lee Chesney at the University of Illinois. 
She came to Iowa just to study under 
Lasansky. 

A pert, brisk, attractive young wom- 
an of 32, Miss Myers has won awards at 
the Toledo Museum of Art, the 1959 
Iowa State Fair, the Pasadena Art Mu- 
seum, the Brooks Memorial Gallery in 
Memphis, Tennessee, and Concordia 
Teachers College, Seward, Nebraska. 

The head for this article is taken 
from her own words. It best explains 
the unusual feeling in her work—and 
also tell of the long hours that have 
gone in to understanding Iowa's favorite 
animal. DEA = 





The Wonder of an Iowa Marsh 


(Continued from page 45) 
gliding and_ side-slipping and_half- 
tumbling, to strengthen the illusion of 
leaves falling. 

Of course, much of the color of the 
spring migration at Little Wall Lake 
comes from the dressed-up breeding 
plumages of the different kinds of ducks 
and shorebirds and other wetland bird 
life. And not only the ducks, though it 
is so easy to think of the clean beauty 
of canvasback and redhead and bluebill 
ducks and the contrasting plumages of 
shoveler males and ruddies. The rails 
and coots, terns and gulls, herons, 
grebes, blackbirds, swallows, pelicans, 
cormorants, perhaps a flock of whistling 
swans, all contribute their presence to 
the wholeness of the marshy scene in 
spring. Add to the spring sights the 
spring sounds of abundant and varied 
Life—the honking of the Canada geese, 
the chorus of frogs and toads, the melo- 
dious calls of rails and shorebirds and 
blackbirds, the wild sounds of the wild 
creatures that belong on a marsh. All 
of it belongs—each of the component 
parts in its own way—to Little Wall 
Lake, the remnant of glacial marshes 


amid the corn fields. Ps 


—J 
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Abe Lincoln 
& Republicans 
Triumph in 
Elections. 


(Oskaloosa) — The election 
is over and the Democrats 
have suffered a complete de- 
feat. Lincoln carries every 
northern State east of the 
Rocky Mountains by tremen- 
dous majorities. In Iowa 
Abraham Lincoln and Hanni- 
bal Hamlin won a majority 
of the popular votes, more 
than the other three candi- 
dates combined. More than 
seventy thousand votes for 
Lincoln were cast in Iowa. 
There is apparently very little 
disunion sentiment in Iowa as 
Breckinridge polled_ only 
slightly more than one thou- 
sand popular votes. John Bell 
of the Constitutional Union 
Party received less than two 
thousand votes. Senator 
Stephen A. Douglas proved 
his great popularity in Iowa 
by receiving more than fifty- 
five thousand votes for Presi- 
dent. With his opposition to 
secession and his statements 
in Iowa regarding disunion, 
Senator Douglas is expected 
to give strong support to 
President Lincoln. 

Although the result is con- 
trary to our wish, yet our 
fears have been but realized. 
We have looked with deep 
interest upon this election, but 
look with still deeper interest 
upon the consequences of so 
emphatic an expression of the 
religious political fanaticism 
that has taken hold of the 
northern people. ... This feel- 
ing has triumphed under the 
name of the sectional party 
advocating sectional doctrines. 
It is pledged to carry out the 
dogmas of its adherents. Al- 
though we deplore the defeat 
of our party, yet it is nothing 
compared to the defeat of this 
Union. ... Who can stay the 
impending storm? But is it 
not too late? We all see that 
it is coming. We can see turm- 
oil and strife all over the 
north and south. We can see 
panic and confusion on all 
sides. We can see State after 
State declaring her independ- 
ence and sovereignty. We can 
see banks suspending, stocks 
falling, businessmen failing, 
commerce languishing, indus- 
try starving, and honest toil- 
ing white laborers demanding 
bread. We see all these in the 





dark gloomy future, but we 
cannot see the end, neither can 
we fortell it. God forbid that 
our worst fears should ever 
be realized in this day and 
generation. 





(Keokuk) —Republican 
Curtin was elected Governor 
of Pennsylvania by over ten 
thousand majority. Henry S. 
Lane triumphantly elected as 
the first Republican Governor 
of Indiana! We have received 
a shower of dispatches from 
a great number of counties in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and In- 
diana showing large Republi- 
can gains and indicating the 
triumphant success of the Re- 
publican candidates in all 
those states. We have not had 
time to publish those dis- 
patches at length nor is it 
worthwhile. We can assure our 
Republican friends of glorious 
victories upon the authority of 
the State Central Committee 
of Pennsylvania, and reliable 
returns from Ohio and In- 
diana, sufficient to settle the 
question. 





(Keokuk) — A company of 
Hickories of the Democrat 
party came down from Ft. 
Madison yesterday, and in 
company with the Hickories of 
this city, marched down Main 
street on their way to Carth- 
age. They made a very fair 
appearance, and were quite 
courageous in turning out 
under the depressing influence 
of the news from Pennsylvania 
and Indiana. It looked a little 
as if they were marching to a 
funeral. 


PRAIRIE FIRE 
CLAIMS ANOTHER 
VICTIM. 


(Sioux City) We are 
pained to learn that Mr. 
Daniel Swearingen, the head 
of the family that was de- 
stroyed by fire some three 
weeks ago, is also dead. He 
died on Friday of last week. 
It was for a time hoped that 
his injuries were not mortal, 
but he proves to be the sixth 
and last victim. Thus is a 
whole family of six persons 
carried off, five of them with 
but a moment’s warning and 
by the most horrible of deaths. 
The Swearingen family from 
Tuscawaras County, Ohio, 
were going to Ft. Dodge. 

Mr. George C. Harrison, a 
respectable farmer of this 
county, was arrested and ex- 
amined before Justice Schoon- 








State Bank 


Issues Bills. 


(Dubuque)—The State Bank 
has had new plates engraved 
and within the last day or 
two the bills have been re- 
received. They are of the de- 
nomination of 1’s, 2’s, 3’s, 5’s, 
and 10’s. 

On the 1’s are the words: 
The Dubuque Branch of the 
State Bank of Iowa, at Du- 
buque, will pay on demand, 
to the bearer, one dollar. The 
center piece of the 1’s is a 
well executed engraving of the 
Goddess of Justice seated in 
a chair, with the scales in her 
hand; on the right side is the 
sword. The 2’s have a like- 
ness of Clay and the Goddess 
of Liberty. The 3’s, on upper 
left, a farmer plowing with 
horse in distance — in the 
lower right corner a view of 
Jackson. The 5’s have a front 
view of Washington as a cen- 
ter piece. The 10’s a likeness 
of Washington on the lower 
left corner, and in the center 
are three women crowning a 
bust of Washington. 

All the bills are gotten up 
in a style that will make their 





counterfeit almost, if not | 
wholly an impossibility. The | 
borderings of the bill are 
painted in red — the places 
for the signatures are higher 
tint of the same color. The 
figures denoting the denom- 
ination of the bills are woven 
in a thousand different forms 
rendering their extraction a 
matter of the utmost diffi- 
culty, while the colors are so 
disposed that a counterfeit 
photograph cannot be made. 





Bumper Onion Crop. 


(Dubuque) — Scott County 
in this State challenges the 
whole country for onion-rais- 
ing. The best yield that we 
have heard of is that of 
Farmer Birchard of that coun- 
ty, who, on two acres of 
ground, raised 1,614 bushels of 
onions. 





over, charged with setting out 
the fire. The evidence adduced 
against him was wholly cir- 
cumstantial and by no means 
conclusive, but owing to the 
excitement in the community 
he waived defense and was 
held to answer at the next 
term of the District Court. It 
is to be hoped that the guilty 
man, whoever he may be, may 





meet his deserts. 


LAW VINDICATED 
WITH EXECUTION 
OF MURDERER 
CLIFFORD. 


(Dubuque) — Yesterday at 
about 11 o’clock Daniel Clif- 
ford paid the extreme penalty 
of the law for having mur- 
dered and robbed a miner 
named Woods about a year 
since. 

By his own request Clifford 
had watchers with him Thurs- 
day night — as he had been 
unable to sleep the night pre- 
vious. During the night he 
slept about an hour and a 
half. He seemed to be to a 
certain extent either indif- 
ferent or wholly prepared for 
his fate. In the early part of 
the evening he smoked — con- 
versed with his friends and 
visitors and _ generally be- 
haved in such 4 manner that 
a stranger would have selected 
him as the very last one who 
on the morrow was to under- 
go the terrible punishment of 
death on the scaffold. ... 

At 10:30 we entered the jail 
yard and found already as- 
sembled the County officials 
and some thirty other citizens, 
including the reporters from 
our city papers, and one from 
the Dunlieth Advertiser, and 
another from a Galena paper. 

At ten minutes before eleven 
the reporters were admitted 
to the jail. We were informed 
by the Rev. Mr. Durnin that 
Clifford was perfectly  re- 
signed to his fate and did not 
wish to take leave of anybody. 
The next instant Sheriff Cum- 
mings stepped to the cell and 
informed them that the time 
had come. Clifford immediate- 
ly came forth leaning upon 
the arm of Father Donelan. 
He was dressed in white pants, 
patent leather pumps, white 
under shirt, and a fine white 
overshirt, open at the neck 
without a_ neckband-kerchief. 
He had on neither cap or 
coat. In his hand he carried a 
black crucifix, which he held 
before his face and contem- 
plated closely. He noticed no 
one but walked firmly out 
into the yard, turned, and as- 
cended the steps to the scaf- 
fold in a slow firm manner— 
never noticing the crowd, but 
conferring his attention close- 
ly to the crucifix and murmur- 
ing “God receive my soul this 
day.” 
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What Lincoln Wil/ 
Do With the South. 


(Keokuk) The doughface 
Douglasites and Bell-men of | 
the North have tried to make | 
Southerners believe that | 
Lincoln and the Republicans 
generally were worse than 
cannibals. In case of Lincoln’s 
election to the Presidency these 
fusionists have insisted that 
the Republicans would com- 
mit all kinds of horrible out- 


rages upon Southern people 
and their rights and institu- 
tions. 


Now that it is admitted that 
Lincoln will be the next Presi- 
dent, such representations of 
his purposes may produce dis- 
astrous effects upon a people 
whose nervous system is of 
such delicate construction that 
John Brown, with his seven- 
teen pikemen, caused a uni- 
versal terror throughout the 
Old Dominion. 

Fortunately for our purpose 
“Honest Old Abe,’’ whose 
word no man questions, has 
spoken on this very subject. 
In his speech made at Cin- 
cinnati last year, in the pres- 
ence of many Kentuckians, 
Lincoln said: 

“T will tell you, so far as I 


am authorized to speak for 
the opposition, what we mean 
to do with you. We mean to 


treat you, as near as We pos- 
sibly can, as Washington, Jef- 
ferson, and Madison treated 
you. We mean to leave you 
alone, and in no way to inter- 
fere with your institutions; to 
abide by every compromise of 
the Constitution; and, in a 
word, coming back to the 
original proposition, to treat 
you, as far as degenerated 
men (if we have degenerated) 
may, according to the ex- 
amples of those noble fathers 
— Washington, Jefferson, and 
Madison. We mean to remem- 
ber that you are as good as 
we are; that there is no dif- 
ference between us other than 
the difference of circum- 
stances. We mean to recognize 
and bear in mind always that 
you have as good hearts in 
your bosoms as other people, 
or as we claim to have, and 
treat you accordingly. We 


mean to marry your girls — 
56 


senator Douglas 
Expounds Truths 
Before Throng. 


(Muscatine) Senator 
Douglas spoke about an hour 
at Iowa City day before yes- 
terday, to over Forty Thou- 
sand of the Yeomanry of the 
Hawk-Eye State. The demon- 
stration was the largest ever 
held in the State. At the con- 
clusion of his speech the Re- 
publicans were throwing down 
their hats and jumping upon 
them, and those who were 
loudest in denouncing him be- 
fore he had spoken were most 
enthusiastic in his praise after 
he was done 





STATE FAIR BECINS — 
AT IOWE CITY. 


(Iowa City) —- The State 
Fair commenced this Tuesday 
morning. We go to press 
earlier this week than usual, 
and we are unable to give any 


particulars. The officers of | 
the Society are all at their 
posts, and doing everything 


|in their power to further the! 


Wherever railroad transpor- | 


tation was available, special 
trains were run to Iowa City 
for this occasion. At an early 
hour on the morning of the 
speech the streets of this city 
were thronged by hundreds of 
our citizens hurrying toward 
the R. R. depot, for the pur- 
pose of securing seats in the 
ears for Iowa City. We ar- 
rived at the passenger depot 
about 8 o’clock and were 
astonished at the number in 


the excursion 
Washington hove in 
It was greeted by im- 
cheering. The 
consisted of eight cars, 
greater part of them uncom- 
fortably full. The locomotive, 
as customary on such occa- 
sions was gaily decorated with 
flags. 

While there have been some 
threats of secession by the 
Breckinridge Democrats, Sen- 


arrival, 
from 
sight. 
mense 


ator Douglas has made _ it 
plain that regardless of the 
outcome of the election, he 


is for the Union. When ques- 
tioned about threats of seces- 
sion, Senator Douglas replied 
“I tell you people of Iowa to- 
day that whoever is elected 
president must be inaug- 
urated, and after he is in- 
augurated, he must be sup- 
ported in the exercise of all 
his just powers.” 





Counterfeiters Arrested. 


(Dubuque)—On Saturday of 


last week, two of three per- 
sons, who had been passing 
counterfeit money, were ar- 
rested in Burlington in this 
State. The third party, who 
had the bulk of the counter- 


feit money in his possession, 
escaped. Those captured, were 
committed to jail, in default 
of bail. 


when we have a chance — the 
white ones I mean — and I 
have the honor to inform you 
that I once did have a chance 
that way.” 


| 


interests of the good cause in 
which they are engaged. They 
were escorted to the Fair| 
Grounds by a deputation of 
the Iowa City Dragoons, 
headed by Horman’s excellent 
Brass Band. They are assisted 
by a number of deputies, who 
are making themselves very 
efficient. Up to yesterday — 
Monday evening, there were 
between eight and nine hun- 
dred entries, and the several 
clerks will be very busy until 
3 o’clock P.M. Tuesday, re- 
ceiving additional entries. The 
show of horses, cattle, stock 
of all kinds, farming imple- 





“ : | ments, machinery, etc., will be 
| attendance. Shortly after our 
train | 


very large. The road between | 
. \ . ’ j 
the city and the Fair Ground | 


is crowded with stock and| 


| various articles for exhibition. | 


train | 


the | t, provide lodging for those | 





Provisions are being made 
State Fair at| 
hotels in Iowa} 
City. Rates for rooms vary | 
from $2.00 per day at the} 
Clinton House to 50 cents per | 
day at the Union House. Trus- | 
dell of the Clinton House has | 


attending the 
the various 


|}per fected arrangements to 


| keep about 400 guests during 


the Fair. 
The M. & M. railroad has 
been completed to Marengo, in 


Iowa County, thirty miles west 
of this city. Two trains a day 
are being run this week for 
the benefit of persons attend- 
ing the Fair. Next Monday a 
new time table will go into 
effect, and trains will run 
regularly to that point. Dur- 
ing the Fair, two trains will 
run between this city and 
Davenport, at half fare for 
those attending the State 
Fair. 





WARNING. | 

(Iowa City) — Between 
twenty and thirty = special 
Policemen will be on duty at 
the Fair Grounds to preserve 
order and watch pick-pockets. 
LOOK OUT!—We are told 
that several of the light fin- 
gered gentry have already 
made their appearance in our 
city. We would like to see two 
or three of them arrested and 
assigned stalls in the County 
Brick Building for exhibition 





| during the Fair. 





| School Benevolent Society 


Asks for Help. 


(Keokuk) — The object of 
this association to clothe 
suitably and prepare the chil- 
dren of the poor for atten- 
dance in our public means of 
instruction. 

Already an incalculable 
amount of good has been ac- 
complished. A large number 
of ragged, filthy, vicious chil- 
dren have been clothed and 
brought under the wholesome 
restraints of our public school 
system and now give promise 
of future usefulness, who but 
for this institution might have 
lived on in their degradation, 
growing worse and worse, and 
becoming more and more con- 
firmed to habits of vice. 

This society is sustained by 
a band of noble, self-sacrific- 
ing women women who 
breathe the true spirit of 
charity. We do not desire to 
trumpet their praise — our 
only object is to call upon 
those who sympathize with 
them in their work to come 
forward and help them in this 
great and _= glorious’ cause. 
Winter is rapidly approach- 
ing — the demand for books 
and clothing is increasing, and 
their funds are almost ex- 
hausted. Heretofore they have 
been nobly sustained by the 
citizens of Keokuk. We desire 
to call the attention of the 
public to an effort now being 
made to replenish their treas- 
ury. 

Mr. Paul, the gentlemanly 
manager of Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Exhibition, proposes to give 
a benefit for this Society, on 
this (Friday) evening, at the 


is 


| usual hour, and we hope to 


see the Athenaeum crowded 
to its utmost capacity. 

Those who have seen the 
admirable paintings, showing 
the principal incidents con- 
nected with Dr. Kane’s Arctic 
Expedition, will bear testi- 
mony of their superior ex- 
cellence, and hope the efforts 
of the benevolent gentleman 
in behalf of our benevolent 
institution will meet with a 
hearty and_ substantial re- 
sponse from our citizens. 

—ANNIE WITTENMYER 
RECORD SOURCES 

Reference is to column and 
paragraph. All dates are 1860 
unless specified otherwise. 
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